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Preface 


No thinking person questions that the prevention of war and attain- 
ment of enduring peace (read human survival) is the paramount social issue 
of our time. By any criterion of importance, a Journal of Social Issues ought 
obviously to be primarily devoted to it. So think a good many of our readers, 
as witness the survey of their opinions conducted two years ago (see this 
Journal, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1953.) But it takes more than importance to make 
an issue profitable to treat in the Journal; relevant research results, or at 
least research thinking, must also be available. In this respect psychologists 
and their social scientist colleagues have notoriously been hampered by the 
size and complexity of the problems of war and peace, as well as by the 
emotional charges that they carry. It is indeed a legitimate question as to 
whether the larger, socially more crucial, problems in this area are presently 
researchable, and whether social scientists are wise to devote themselves 
to a frontal assault on them. 


In this juncture, it is most fortunate that a group of social scientists 
not immobilized by such qualms organized themselves (in September, 1952) 
into a Research Exchange on the Prevention of War. The editors of the 
present Issue have played leading roles in this development, and Arthur 
Gladstone, one of the contributors, edits from Swarthmore the bi-monthly 
Bulletin of the Exchange. The purpose of the Exchange is to provide means 
of communication among social scientists from various disciplines who are 


interested in research in this area, and to explore other ways of encouraging 
and facilitating this kind of research. 


Thanks to this group, issues of war and peace now find appropriate 
treatment in these pages, which are based on a symposium held at the joint 
SPSSI-SSSP meetings in New York last spring. The authors are cautious in 
their expectations of what research can accomplish. Some of the knottiest 
concrete problems (Soviet Russia, the U.S.A., and their relations, for ex- 
ample) are scarcely mentioned. Yet a wide range of researchable and rele- 
vant problems are brought into view. The issue should prove provocative, 
and, it is hoped, disinhibiting. 


M. BREWSTER SMITH 
General Editor 








Introduction 
Robert Hefner and William Barth 


The intent of this issue, and the symposium from which it developed, 
is to give consideration to the relevance of some research approaches to the 
problem of war and peace. To accomplish this purpose, men from several 
social science disciplines, specializing in different dimensions of the general 
problem of social behavior, were asked to present papers from their own 
viewpoints on “What research approaches can be brought to the problem of 
war and peace?” No single paper provides an exhaustive discussion of this 
topic. It is felt, however, that considered in relation to each other the papers 
provide the perspective necessary for taking the first steps toward the theo- 
retical formulation of problems in this area. 


Each author comes to the problem with his own personal predispositions 
and a heritage of ideas and folkways from his particular branch of the social 
sciences. This leads each to deal with a different aspect of the problem, and 
to proceed from a different set of basic assumptions. 


Quincy Wright feels that the type of research which will contribute to 
the peaceful adjustment of international relations will depend on the scope 
of the problem being considered. At the most specific level, concerned with 
particular disputes, he suggests that operational research will be most useful. 
The broadest problem area, that of developing a science of international re- 
lations, requires the advancement and application of nearly all branches of 
social science. Between these two extremes, Wright distinguishes two other 
levels of the problem and discusses the nature of research most relevant 
for each. 


Fred Cottrell proposes five models of a peaceful world, and proceeds 

to outline a research approach based upon those models which he feels are 

« most likely to be realized within the present political structure. He main- 
tains that war is not a chance occurrence; rather, it is the consequence of a 
policy chosen to maximize the satisfaction of the values highest in the hier- 
archical value structure of the elite. Cottrell discusses how technology 
limits the policy makers to certain alternatives, and illustrates this point with 
some of his own research on the relation of technology to social structure. 


Wright and Cottrell have in common a type of approach not shared by 
the other writers in this issue. In their papers the problem of achieving peace 
is considered in terms of the existing political structure. They do not propose, 
for example, the development of new peace-minded political leaders or the 
screening of incoming policy makers. Instead, they propose that social 
scientists carry out research which aids present policy makers in achieving 
their ends most efficiently. Quincy Wright feels that social scientists will 

make the most effective contribution to the achievement of peace if they 
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carry out research that will be useful to agencies or governments that are 
actively seeking peaceful settlement of world problems. Fred Cottrell, on 
the other hand, feels that research can demonstrate to the elite that war is not 
an efficient means to their desired ends, regardless of whether peace as such 
is explicitly sought. 


Arthur Gladstone presents a scheme for analyzing the impact and con- 
sequences of international events. He discusses three types of factors that 
affect the reactions to such events: the communication process, the attitudes 
and motives of those who receive the communication, and the existing power 
structure. He then describes an empirical study dealing with the second of 
these factors. He presents data on general attitudes relating to threat. and 
shows how information on such attitudes may help in the prediction of 
reactions to international events. 


Whereas Gladstone is concerned with the study of attitudes relating 
to war and peace, and their effects on reactions to the international scene, 
Maurice Farber is primarily concerned with studying developmental factors 
which give rise to such attitudes. Using psychoanalytic theory, he presents 
some hypotheses about the kinds of personal motives that might be satisfied 
by war, arid the ways in which these motives may produce war-like attitudes. 
To demonstrate the kind of research that may follow from this approach, 
he reports a study in which he explored the relationship of a psychoanalyti- 
cally derived constellation of traits to attitudes in international relations. 


Robert Angell reviews past research in an attempt to determine the 
difficulties encountered in approaching this problem area. He feels that 
research dealing with positive factors that promote peace is preferable to 
research concerned with the discovery and control of factors that cause war. 
Probably one of the most effective positive factors is intercultural participa- 
tion. This participation may be facilitated or hampered by the number and 
kinds of cultural bridges which now exist or might be brought into being. 
The research approach he presents is designed to determine how policy 
makers can be maximally involved in intercultural activities of a type which 
will stimulate their sympathetic understanding of other nations. 


In the concluding paper, Herbert Kelman compares the different ap- 
proaches described by the five contributors, and suggests how they might fit 
into a more general framework for research in this area. He presents a 
tentative proposal for such a framework, outlining the different types of 
factors and processes that would have to be considered. Finally he discusses 
briefly the possible usefulness of such a framework. 


It is clear that the problem of establishing enduring peace can be ap- 
proached from a variety of standpoints. The papers presented here demon- 
strate that research on this, the most significant problem of our time, is 
feasible. These facts should provide a sharp challenge to social scientists 
interested in the study of social issues. 
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The Peaceful Adjustment of International 
Relations: Problems and Research Approaches 
Quincy Wright 


The problems solution of which might contribute to an orderly and 
peaceful world are of very varied character, and the types of research of 
direct relevance to each class of problems are equally varied. Criteria for 
determining priorities are not likely to be equally applicable to these varied 
types of research. Classification of the types of problem and consideration 
of the nature of the research relevant to each class therefore seems desirable. 


A Classification of Problems in International Relations 


The problems of peaceful adjustment in international relations and of 
developing an orderly and peaceful world can be conveniently divided into 
four types: (1) those involved in a particular dispute or conflict such as the 
Kashmir dispute, the Korean hostilities, the Iranian oil controversy; (2) 
those involved in short-run objectives intended to facilitate peaceful adjust- 
ment such as international control of atomic weapons, limitation of conven- 
tional armaments, elimination of trade discriminations, establishment of 
agencies of conciliation and arbitration; (3) those involved in long-run 
objectives intended to create an atmosphere favorable to peaceful adjust- 
ment such as development of sentiments of world solidarity, increase in the 
mutual understanding by peoples of their respective cultures, development 
of underdeveloped areas, strengthening of the sentiment supporting the 
United Nations, development and codification of international law; and (4) 
those involved in developing a science of international relations which might 
be useful in the solution of all problems of peaceful adjustment. Contribu- 
tions to such a science might include studies concerning the relation of in- 
dividual attitudes to intergroup hostility, the relation of technological in- 
ventions to political opinions, the process of ideological penetration into 
new areas, the measurement of aspects of distance between groups, and the 
measurement of social tensions and the relation of such tensions to social 
structure and social energy. 


Precise lines cannot be drawn between these four types of problem. Each 
successive type is distinguished from that which precedes mainly by the 
fact that it deals with a wider segment of time and space. Problems concern- 
ing international controversies, international regulations, world transforma- 
tions and a science of international relations merge into one another. Problems 


1 This paper constitutes substantially the second chapter of an essay submitted 
by the author for the prize contest offered by the Institute for Social Research of Oslo, 
Norway, in the Spring of 1952. This essay was published in full, together with others 
submitted for this contest, by the Institute (11). 
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in international relations which are primarily local and immediate tend to be 
concrete and practical. Those which seek generalizations approaching the 
universal and eternal tend to be abstract and theoretical. Yet solution of a 
problem of the former type may require prior solution of one of the latter. 
The local and the universal, the immediate and the eternal, the concrete 
and the abstract, the practical and the theoretical are linked together. Every 
scientist appreciates this when he observes and experiments to test his theory 
and then makes deductions from his theory to guide new experiments and 
observations. Every judge also appreciates this linkage when he analyzes the 
facts of the case to determine the law applicable and then studies the law 
to determine the relevance of the evidence. As will be noticed later this 
cooperation of the particular and the general is not always evident in the 
field of international relations. The solution of a local problem may some- 
times be hampered by commitments to general principles. The pursuit of 
long-run policies may often be deflected by short-run necessities. On the 
other hand research on an immediate practical problem may often contribute 
to the development of long-run policies or to the development of the science 
of international relations, and abstract studies designed to develop that 
science may unexpectedly assist in solving a very concrete problem. 


Four Types of Research 


It is hoped that the general characteristics of each of these types of 
problems have been made sufficiently clear by the preceding description and 
illustration, but if not they may become evident through an analysis of the 
types of research most relevant to each type of problem. These types of re- 
search may be respectively designated as (1) operational research, (2) 
regulatory research, (3) opinion research, and (4) formulating research. 
The characteristics of each of these types of research will be examined. 


Operational Research 


The problem of peaceful adjustment in international relations becomes 
most pressing when a dispute or conflict occurs. Peaceful adjustment, what- 
ever may be the procedure employed—negotiation, conciliation, adjudica- 
tion, consultation, or dictation—requires fact-finding and prediction of con- 
sequences. The parties at interest must be identified; the nature and serious- 
ness of their interest must be determined; the background, history, opinions 
and conditions of the controversy and the circumstances of the locality in- 
volved must be ascertained; alternative solutions must be analyzed; and the 
probable consequences of the application of each appraised. For this fact- 
finding process operational research seems particularly relevant. 


The concept of operational research was developed during World War 
II in connection with military and political activities. It was found that pre- 
cise formulation of the desiderata involved in an optimum solution of a 
problem, careful analysis of all the variables involved, definition of these 
variables so far as possible in quantitative terms, measurement of their 
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fluctuations in the situation, and discovery of their relations to one another, 
often made it possible to judge objectively which of several alternative solu- 
tions would in the highest degree satisfy all of the desiderata. According 
to one pioneer in the field: “Past operations are studied to determine the 
facts; theories are elaborated to explain the facts; and finally the facts and 
theories are used to make predictions about future operations.” (1, p. 146. 
See also 8.) This method has been used for the solution of business prob- 
lems, particularly complex problems involving technological, economic, 
financial, industrial, and public relations considerations. The Rand Corpora- 
tion in California has been employed by the United States Air Force to 
solve problems involving strategic, technological, engineering and public 
relations considerations (5). The Brookings Institution in Washington has 
elaborated a method for applying the general concept of operational re- 
search to the solution of problems of American foreign policy (7). 


Problems dealt with by this method have been highly varied: the most 
effective depth for the explosion of an anti-submarine bomb; the most ef- 
ficient distribution of a limited supply of radar equipment to detect air 
raids in a particular country; the most effective coordination of technical, 
medical, educational and political skills, of capital and labor, of exports and 
imports, for the general development of a particular underdeveloped area; 
the most profitable way for a particular business concern to plan its produc- 
tion to serve a highly seasonal market; the military, political, and propa- 
ganda policy by which a particular government can most efficiently and 
economically contribute to the peaceful adjustment of a serious dispute be- 
tween two neighboring states on which its national opinion and that of the 
states of the world is sharply divided. 


International disputes doubtless present unusual difficulties for the ap- 
plication of this method because the policies of governments, the conditions 
of public opinion, and the power calculations usually involved are not easy 
to quantify or even to describe, particularly if the governments involved 
wish, as they often do, to conceal some of the facts. 


The peculiarity of operational research lies in the close relationship 
of research, decision and testing. While the comprehensiveness of analysis 
and the quantification of variables characteristic of modern operational re- 
search was developed with respect to military, political, and business prob- 
lems, during and since World War II, governments have always engaged 
in this kind of research in the broadest sense. Such research is implied by 
the relations of the “staff” that engages in research and the “line” that makes 
and transmits decisions in all large administrative and military organizations. 
It also is implied in the relationship of judicial procedure to elicit evidence 
and argument and the functioning of judge and jury in making decisions. 
Such research, being closely related to decisions which must be made in a 
limited period of time, has to confine itself to elements of the situation 
closely related to the decision. The Common Law limits the scope of matters 
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which may be considered by the jury. Only “proximate causes” are con- 
sidered relevant for the determination of liability. 


In dealing with a particular dispute, such as Kashmir, research on the 
general effect of plebiscites, on the means of influencing world opinion, on 
the usual behavior patterns of minorities, and on the techniques of negotia- 
tion and conference might contribute, but if the controversy is to be settled 
the prevailing state of opinion on these matters has to be assumed. The 
Kashmir dispute must be settled before accurate knowledge on all the 
relevent problems is available and before the general state of the world 
within which it occurs can be transformed. The research, therefore, if it 
is to be useful for this purpose must be mainly concerned with the state of 
affairs—military, political, economic, cultural and geographic—in Kashmir 
and in the principally interested states, India and Pakistan, and the solu- 
tion which would least interfere with the established patterns would appear 
to be the most satisfactory. 


Particular disputes have often been made the symbol for revolutionary 
reform throughout the world but such utilization, instead of contributing to 
peaceful adjustment, may tend to hamper such adjustment. It may expand 
a local dispute or conflict into general war. Peaceful adjustment is normally 
assisted by narrowing, so far as possible, the interests and data considered 
relevant to the dispute. In an increasingly interdependent world, however, 
international disputes resist such narrowing. If important interests and facts 
are ignored a settlement will not prove lasting. 


It is clear that no general criteria can be established for determining 
the relative importance of operational researches. That importance is a 
function of the particular dispute. It depends upon the importance of the 
dispute itself and the importance of the particular research in dealing with 
the dispute. Such research must be guided and controlled by the agencies 
dealing with the dispute. If these agencies are sincerely bent upon peaceful 
adjustment, the scope and methods of the most relevant research will become 
obvious as the situation develops. The important problem from the point 
of view of peaceful adjustment is to assure procedures that can prevent 
hasty resort to arms, give time for investigation, and facilitate full considera- 
tion of the facts disclosed by an agency competent to discern and weigh 
the feasible alternatives before deciding or recommending. 


The use of commissions of inquiry in accord with the Hague Con- 
ventions of 1899 and 1907, notably in the Dogger Bank episode of 1904, 
the use of such commissions by the League of Nations on many occasions 
as in connection with the Mosul dispute (1926) and the Manchurian dis- 
pute (1932), and by the United Nations as in the Indonesian (1947) and 
Palestine (1948) disputes, indicate their value and suggest the kind of 
operational research relevant to peaceful adjustment in international rela- 
tions. The provisions for a “Peace Observation Commission” by the ‘‘Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution approved by the General Assembly of the United 
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Nations in 1950 open the way for a more continuous and systematic use 
of such operational research. 


It is to be expected that progress in broader types of research, presently 
to be considered, will contribute to operational research. Progress in the 
science of international relations may indicate that aspects of family life, 
culture, and opinion in an area of controversy, hitherto neglected by fact- 
finding commissions, may sometimes be important in dealing with particu- 
lar disputes. By their nature, however, such commissions cannot go much 
outside of the appraisals of relevance which flow from the common sense 
and current knowledge of the agency dealing with the dispute. 


Regulatory Research 


The world can be thought of as a more or less stable equilibrium of 
forces. There are many centers of initiative and decision, the most important 
of which are the governments of the great powers. But the governments of 
lesser powers, organs of international organizations, and the managers of 
churches, business corporations, and numerous associations with humani- 
tarian, scientific, artistic, industrial and political objectives also exert some 
influence. While the centers of initiative, their relative power and influence, 
the policies they pursue, and the strategic, ideological, social and psychologi- 
cal distances between them continually change, the general nature of the 
equilibrium is relatively persistent. In modern times the equilibrium stabiliz- 
ing international relations has broken down at intervals of twenty-five to 
fifty years. During such breakdowns political, economic and social changes 
have occurred rapidly often accompanied by widespread civil or international 
war. After such events, however, the basic structure of the equilibrium has 
been in large measure restored. The history of international relations has 
therefore had the character of an oscillating equilibrium with fluctuations at 
irregular intervals of a generation or more (9, pp. 227 ff., 1318 ff.). 


From this point of view the problem of peaceful adjustment is a prob- 
lem of regulation to avoid these radical oscillations of war and peace. Gov- 
ernments or international agencies interested in stability have attempted 
to prevent centers of power from rapidly disappearing and new centers from 
rapidly rising, to prevent the power available to any such center from 
rapidly increasing so as to threaten its neighbors or rapidly diminishing to 
invite aggression, to prevent the policies of such centers from changing 
radically in the direction either of aggressiveness or passivity, and to prevent 
rapid changes in any of the aspects of distance between the major centers. 
Obviously under modern conditions of invention, education, propaganda, 
and communication, such changes cannot be altogether prevented. No status 
quo can be permanently maintained. Regulatory action may, however, retard 
or accelerate the rapidity of change and smooth the fluctuations of interna- 
tional history. 


Policies of recognition and non-recognition; of rearmament and disarm- 
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ament; of political conciliation and adjustment; of propaganda, education 
and exchange of persons; and of regulation of communication, trade, credit 
and migration may have this character. Such policies, if intended to have a 
regulatory character, can not be effective unless guided by some sort of 
indicator. Action in a given direction must be pursued neither too little nor 
too much. Such a task can obviously be facilitated by continuous measure- 
ment in time of the major variables involved. Indices of such variables as 
bank deposits, credits, production, trade, population, and income make it 
possible for the central banks of the leading states, the International Bank, 
and the International Fund to regulate financial and credit conditions with 
the object of smoothing economic cycles and maintaining economic stability. 
If the foreign offices of states and the political organs of the United Nations 
were guided by suitable indices of international political conditions they 
might if they wished use the regulatory measures available to them more 
efficiently in the interest of stability. 


Researches in the measurement of opinion and attitude, of international 
tension, and of distances between states are particularly relevant in this con- 
nection. Statesmen have roughly measured these matters in the past by 
subjective estimates based on the tone of diplomatic discussion, the conclu- 
sion of treaties and alliances, the direction and intensity of editorials in 
the press, the course of military legislation and military preparation of the 
leading states, analyses of the policies of these states, and the threats and 
outbreaks of hostilities. Sometimes the very violence which suitable regula- 
tion should prevent was the first indication that regulatory action was needed. 
Modern methods of content analysis of printed materials, attitude question- 
naires, opinion polls, expert judgments and comparisons make possible more 
precise and more timely measurements of these phenomena (9, pp. 1240 ff.; 
10, pp. 240 ff.). 


Regulatory researches of this kind, while usually of broader and more 
enduring significance than the operational researches described in the last 
section, cannot transcend the existing state of the world equilibrium, Such 
researches, if they are to be useful for contemporary statesmanship, must 
assume the present situation of states, each claiming sovereignty and relying 
for security primarily on its own armaments and alliances. Such researches 
must, therefore, be primarily concerned with the measurement of the rela- 
tive power of the principal governments, of their policies, of the distances 
separating them, and of the tensions between them. Policies designed to 
strengthen the United Nations and other world symbols may. succeed in 
giving greater weight to the spirit of international cooperation and in 
reducing that of international conflict, perhaps creating conditions in which 
supranational political parties or an augmentation of the significance of 
regional groupings of states and other new types of relations would become 
important. Content analysis may indicate such changes by plotting changes 
in the frequency with which symbols of international or supranational im- 
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portance are used. With such developments regulatory research would have 
to measure new variables (4, See also 10, pp. 213 ff.). 


Opinion Research 


The nature of international relations at a given period is a consequence 
of many historical and geographical factors but it may be regarded as a 
function of the effective public opinion within the significant groups. That 
opinion determines friendships, enmities, policies and actions. The number 
of persons whose opinion is important in forming this effective public 
opinion varies greatly in accord with conditions of education, of the fran- 
chise, and of the aristocratic or democratic character of the groups. Geo- 
graphic, technological, economic, population, and institutional changes effect 
the content of that opinion, but the influence of any particular change in 
one of these factors is a function of the total situation. There is no one-to- 
one relationship between a change in any of these tangible factors and the 
change in the public opinion of the group. That state of public opinion at 
a given moment has, however, direct consequences on the power, the policies, 
and the anxieties of the group. Studies of public opinion can, therefore, 
provide better guides for regulating international relations than can studies 
of these more tangible phenomena. According to one student of social 
processes: ‘The main facts in this dynamic social process to be studied are 
not the ‘real facts’ but people’s conceptions about them. The ‘real facts’ 
. . . have relevance for human behavior only through the popular beliefs 
about those facts.” (6, p. 212. See also 9, pp. 16, 683 ff., 1227 ff., 1358 
ff.; and 10, pp. 128 ff., 164 ff.) 


The long run measurement of changes in public opinion, not only 
within particular states but within the world as a whole, may throw light 
on the process by which one system of international relations may change 
into another and the probability of such change by evolution or revolution 
taking place in a given historical period. Studies under the general head of 
“from many one” have indicated how in history public opinion has moved 
in its focus of loyalty from smaller to more comprehensive groups, as in 
United States, loyalty moved from the states to the union in a fluctuating 
course by a process involving congressional oratory, judicial interpretation 
of the Constitution, movements of people to the west, development of na- 
tional cultural institutions, the establishment of national political parties, 
the slogan of “State’s Rights,” the struggles of sections, and Civil War. 
Some of these processes tended toward the national focus, others toward the 
states, and others toward the sections. Sometimes the very vigor of the forces 
for nationalism reacted to stimulate concentration of opinion upon the state 
or the section, thus for a time halting the general trend toward nationalism 


(3). 


Similar processes can be observed in the formation of empires, in the 
formation of modern nations from medieval feudal baronies, and in the still 
embryonic formation of regional and world unions from national states (2). 
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Historians summarize these changes in discussing the transitions from the 
age of imperialism to that of nationalism and from that to an emerging 
age of internationalism. 


A more precise analysis of these movements of opinion may be feasible 
in terms of the shift of the frequency with which dominant symbols and key 
words are employed in popular communication; in terms of processes of 
communication, education, propaganda, cultural diffusion and assimilation; 
in terms of intergroup cooperation and intergroup organization; and in 
terms of shrinking distances—technological, ideological, social and psycho- 
logical. .t may be possible to measure the influence of communication and 
trade upon the assimilation of cultural standards, of that upon the develop- 
ment of cooperation for common ends, and of that upon organization for 
central. administration and the maintenance of common law. It may also 
prove possible to measure the influence of tensions arising from ambivalences 
of infant experience upon the habit of displacing aggression upon external 
scapegoats in a widening orbit from the individual mind to an “out-group” 
constituting half of a bi-polar world. The tendency exhibited by human 
history for groups to widen from family, to tribe, village, nation, alliance, 
region, and world society may also be measured in terms of the changing 
frequency of key symbols in common use. 


Such studies raise the problem of the relation of internal group soli- 
darity to the external enemy. Can there be a world society without another 
world to serve as “out-group”? Is it possible that abstract conditions such 
as war, poverty, disease can become the scapegoat upon which hostile senti- 
ments are displaced, thus serving the traditional function of external, per- 
sonal or group enemies in preserving the social solidarity of the “in-group”’ ? 


Opinion research of this kind in the realm of history, social psychology, 
cultural anthropology, and sociology, utilizing modern methods of measure- 
ment, may throw light on the trends arising from the present situation of 
power politics and the possibility of delaying or accelerating those trends 
by appropriate programs of infant training; by modification of family struc- 
ture, and child and adult education; by cultivation of the arts of interna- 
tional propaganda, international conference, and international cooperation. 


Research of this kind is of more enduring significance than regulatory 
or operational research. Yet it is directed to practical as well as theoretic 
ends and may prove useful to the United Nations and national governments 
in estimating the probabilities of the future, and the feasibility of long run 
programs and policies. Research of this kind should be of particular value 
to UNESCO for it bears upon the long-run consequences of methods of 
education, of mass communications, and of artistic inspiration which are the 
means by which UNESCO hopes to create conditions of the human mind 
favorable to peace and security. 


Formulating Research 


The coordination of research resulting in a logical system of verified 
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knowledge, is one of the purposes of science. Not only does such a system 
serve as an index making it easy to find knowledge relevant to a particular 
task, but also it simplifies knowledge by subordinating lesser to broader 
generalizations. It appeals to the aesthetic sense in representing the large and 
complicated by the small and intelligible. The process of forming such a 
system suggests new hypotheses and discloses gaps in existing knowledge 
stimulating new researches. Furthermore, the formulation of knowledge in 
such a system makes possible self-correction by analysis to discover inter- 
nal inconsistencies, and by continued testing, utilizing methods of observa- 
tion, practice or experience, to determine the validity of deduction from any 
proposition in the system. The results of such analyses and tests may indicate 
need for revision in whole or in part. A well integrated and formulated 
science can develop and correct itself systematically and rapidly and serve 
usefully, to deal with a great variety of problems. 


From this point of view international relations is a branch of social 
science. All researches which advance social science as a formulated, inte- 
gtated and verified system contribute to the study and practice of interna- 
tional relations, and to the solution of problems of the kind discussed in the 
preceding sections. 


Doubtless there are some aspects of social science research that would 
be of more service to international .relations than others, but of this it is 
difficult to predict in advance. Studies of infant behavior, of ‘ace relations, 
of the effects of technological change, of the process of coordinating tribal 
gtoups into kingdoms, of the psychic structure of neurotics, of the influence 
of television upon attitudes, and even of the behavior of social insects may 
throw important and unexpected light on international relations. 


Only as social science advances into a more integrated and verified 
system can even the experts make sound judgments on the value for its 
further development of proposed researches. It has often happened in the 
natural sciences that a genius persistently working on an insight perceived 
by no one else has made major advances in the science. 


In many, perhaps in most cases, the researches which prove most valu- 
able for the development of social science will not be directly related to 
international relations. From human relations of lesser magnitude and more 
easy to observe and to control, more adequate understanding of human be- 
havior can usually be obtained than from the direct study of international 
affairs. Yet the results of such research when formulated in terms of the 
existing body of social science may prove to have important applications 
to international relations. 


The development of a science of international relations appears to be 
of major importance in solving the problem of peaceful adjustment in 
international relations. The relevance of any study advancing the formula- 
tions of social science, though not directly relevant to such problems, may 
be indirectly relevant in the highest degree. 
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Research to Establish 


The Conditions for Peace 
W. Fred Cottrell 


Research is most useful where it can predict accurately the probable 
outcome of a given set of known conditions, or where it can reveal the 
necessaty antecedents for the future emergence of prescribed events. To be 
useful in the creation and maintenance of peace, then, research must attempt 
to establish the conditions for peace. The probability of peace can be pre- 
dicted only if there is agreement, in terms of specific conditions or social 
relationships, as to what peace means. A review of previous efforts to deal 
with the problems of peace shows, however, that peace means many dif- 
ferent things to those engaged in studying it, and that very widely divergent 
(and sometimes mutually exclusive) conditions for peace are postulated. 
Hence we propose to indicate specifically what we mean here by peace. 

Perhaps the simplest and clearest definition takes the negative form: 
peace is not-war. By war we mean a situation in which a state pursuing policy 
by means which include physical coercion meets with prolonged, organized, 
and effective resistance by others also using means which include the use of 
physical force. Where no other state is involved in this resistance we have 
civil war, and where another state is involved we have interstate war. 

The problems confronting the student using this definition now become 
clearer and better defined. To determine the basis for peace one must dis- 
cover the conditions under which the policy makers will confine the use of 
force to the pursuance of such policies as do not result in the appearance of 
prolonged, effective, and organized physical resistance. But having thus 
set the problem, the researcher discovers no single science or set of generally 
accepted laws or principles to deal with it. The fields of knowledge involved 
do not provide tested means to deal with even such a recurrent phenomenon 
as wat. The student then must either deal with the evidence on an ad hoc 
and piecemeal basis, or design for his own use a set of propositions through 
which the evidence may effectively be related to the problem at hand. Stu- 
dents in other sciences confronted with this situation have frequently found 
it useful to direct their research in terms of hypothetical models. While 
there is always danger that such models will become so reified that they will 
interfere with the development of other, even more fruitful, models, the 
results seem to have justified their continued use. We have here attempted 
to provide a framework for future research into the conditions necessary for 
peace in the form of the models which follow. 
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Five Models of a Peaceful World 
Peace is maintained because: 


Model 1: Men universally share values such that their means are harmonious 
and their ends attainable without coercion. 

Model 2: War is itself so abhorrent to so many men that they will offer 
no resistance to a state which seeks its objectives by means which include 
the use of force. 

Model 3: Power to exercise physical coercion is so widely and evenly dis- 
persed throughout mankind that war is impossible. 

Model 4: Power to exercise physical coercion is so highly concentrated in 
the hands of a few men who seek mutually compatible and attainable ends 
that prolonged effective resistance by others is impossible. 

Model 5: The distribution of values and of power is such that, while war 
is possible, it is clearly manifest to all those in a position to determine 
whether or not to resort to war (hereinafter called the elite) that war is 
in this pursuit inferior to other available means. 


We assume here that without undue distortion we can subsume all of 
the conditions under which war may be avoided under one or another of 
these models. The next task of the researcher is to discover which set of 
conditions posited in the models is most likely to come to be. 


We feel that the conditions of Model 4 or Model 5 are much more 
likely to come into being than are those posited in Models 1, 2, or 3. Let 
us therefore consider Models 4 and 5 in greater detail.2 


Model 4 implies that force is so concentrated in the hands of a few 
men that a single elite can effectively do whatever it wishes without a high 
likelihood of encountering resistance amounting to war. The present exis- 
tence of a struggle between elites with conflicting values who control great 
aggregations of power is self-evident. Hence a condition in which only one 
great concentration of power would exist is likely to come into being only 
as a result of war, which our research seeks to prevent. Such a war would 
very probably also so alter world relations as to make research into present 
conditions of doubtful value. For that reason it appears that Model 5 con- 
stitutes a more effective guide to research than Model 4 since the conditions 
posited do not require war to produce them. 


While the requirements for peace posited in Model 5 have never existed 
universally among men, there are large areas in the world which for con- 
siderable lengths of time have operated peacefuliy under them. The United 
States of America and the British Commonwealth are cases in point. In fact 
it appears to us to be highly probable that all of the conditions of Model 


1For a more detailed discussion of all five models, and other points in this 
paper, see 2, pp. 95-162. 
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5 do in fact now exist, except for the doubtful proposition that it is “clearly 
manifest’ to all elites that war is inferior to other means for the attainment 
of their values. 


Research Approaches Suggested by Model 5 


The research using this model must answer a series of questions which 
include: 1.) Who are the elite in a given state and how do they gain and 
retain their power? 2.) Which values are highest in the hierarchy of the 
elite and which of their values will they sacrifice to obtain their higher 
values? 3.) What are the prevailing values in the society generally and 
what is the structure through which it is decided which of these values will 
be given preference? 4.) What means are available to carry out the policies 
of the elite? 


Research may establish that, in fact, this model is unattainable in the 
real world of the moment. It is possible that it will show that certain elites 
seek ends which can be attained only through war. War may be found to 
involve less sacrifice of their values than any other means to the attainment 
of their ends, and they may have the facilities to maintain their control over 
the means necessary to carry on war. In such circumstances it is impossible 
to achieve peace through creating the conditions required in the model. It is 
possible, however, that even where the values of the elite would dictate 
war, the elite would not enter into war because of doubt that it could con- 
tinue to maintain its position under the conditions that war would be likely 
to produce. Or careful examination might show that, even though assured 
of its position within a nation, the elite would be defeated because it did 
not control sufficient means to achieve its objective through war. Thus the 
researcher might help to assure peace either by showing alternative means 
of securing the values of the elite or by demonstrating the futility of attempt- 
ing to secure them even with warlike means. 


Research to identify the values of the elite involves generally the same 
techniques by which the values of others in the society may be discovered. 
In fact, the propositions are closely related, for the goal of the elite to 
maintain itself in power demands a knowledge of the values of those over 
whom they exercise power. If those who govern states make excessive use 
of physical coercion, they are confronted with a point of diminishing return. 
They may discover that beyond a given point physical coercion, while pos- 
sible, yields less at greater cost in terms of their values than does another 
technique. Thus, those who govern must know not only their own values 
but also the values of those whom they govern. This is a problem for elites 
operating only within the boundaries of a state in which their power is 
considered to be legitimate. They face an even greater problem when they 
seek to extend their power to areas or spheres outside the range of their 
present legitimate authority. As we conceive it, the legitimate use of physical 
coercion by an elite operating in a state derives from efforts in that state to 
secure universal adherence to the highest values there extant. Thus the 
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study of values should establish something of the order in which they are 
held in a given society and also indicate which will prevail even when they 
must be secured through the use of physical coercion. Moreover it should 
reveal which values will be defended against destruction even when such 
defense involves the use of force. 


The study of values has been part of the sphere of the social sciences. 
It has also been the object of study by philosophers and others in many other 
branches of knowledge. The scientist who deals with values is, however, 
confined to the examination of behavior, and must infer values from the 
study of behavior. Choice of method and model in this pursuit has been very 
wide. The subject matter involved has ranged from the study of ideology, 
national character and basic personality structure to the examination of 
institutional and other socia] structure, and of methods of creating or 
altering values, such as education and propaganda. It is clear that there exists 
an abundance of empirical evidence from which it should be possible to 
discover, for example, the degree to which policy has followed the require- 
ments of ideology or has reflected systematically the dispositions of “national 
character.” 


Attempts to use such ideal types of analysis in real situations have 
shown that unless they are supplemented by a study of the power structure 
in a given state at a given time they are unlikely to provide a specific guide 
to action. “Good will” or tensions provocative of hatred for the nationals 
of a neighbor may coexist with a social structure which makes even wide- 
spread attitudes of this kind of little effect in determining the most probable 
course of future action. Thus the study of power structures such as those of 
large labor unions, corporations, and powerful churches, as well as more 
specifically political organizations, will provide a means to see which groups 
or agencies are likely to be able to control which elements of policy, and 
which coalitions of these groups and institutions are likely to emerge in 
control of policy. 


To those who regard it sufficient to examine ideology, for example, it 
should be enlightening to discover the effectiveness with which the re- 
sistance of certain regions, religions, or occupations has forced alteration 
in the Communist party line and resulted in the appearance of new coalitions 
in control of the government. Similar study of the shifting alignment of 
groups within parties in the Western States provides evidence of shifting 
importance in values among members, customers, clients, and constituents 
of various organizations as well as among members of the elite itself. The 
relative effectiveness of various techniques of social control in dealing with 
the creation or modification of values is another topic of great significance 
for the determination of the probable trends in values in a society. 


In general, all of the areas considered up to this point are involved 
to some degree in the examination of the sociopsychological attributes of 
values and of correlate social structure. Together such types of research may 
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make it possible to discover what various elites seek; the means, psycho- 
logically and sociologically speaking, by which they maintain their position; 
and the likelihood that their position would influence or be influenced by 
the decision to resort to war as an instrument of policy. They may also 
reveal something of the shifting character of the elements likely to charac- 
terize the elite as values shift in the society generally. But a choice of means 
to achieve ends involves more than psychological and sociological elements, 
and at this point a series Of new types of research must be considered. 


Importance of Technological Factors 


The ability to achieve goals is a function not only of the values of those 
who cooperate to secure them, but also of the physical means to their achieve- 
ment that are available. Thus the ability to achieve various goals may be 
related to the control over natural resources, available technology, the size 
and composition of population, and the stock of tools and prime movers. 
Therefore the researcher who seeks to show an elite a peaceful means to 
achieve its ends must be able to demonstrate the physical as well as the social 
processes involved. It is of course not possible to discuss here the vast range 
of knowledge and the multiplicity of research techniques which are thus 
seen to be relevant to the achievement of peace. There is, however, one 
aspect of the problem which seems to the writer to be central and which im- 
pinges upon a field of research in which he has personally been engaged 
for some years (1). This is the question of the probability that various re- 
gions are likely to become industrialized, 


The question is one of the greatest importance. If, for example, India 
and China are likely to become industrialized in anything like the degree 
to which the United States, Germany or England presently is, we face one 
set of probable future international relations. If, however, these areas ate 
unlikely to develop far along this line, then another set of considerations 
will face the elites of all states. It has been generally assumed in the West 
that industrialism is so superior to all other forms of organization of tech- 
nology that it will be sought everywhere at whatever cost, and that those 
seeking to achieve it will always command the means to pay the cost. Con- 
siderable evidence now available from anthropology, history, demography, 
psychology, sociology and economics indicates that the conditions necessary 
for the transition from “‘agrarian” society to industrial society are much more 
difficult to secure than it was hitherto thought. In pursuing research into the 
way in which the fuels and the energy converters in use in a society affect 
the values, the social structure and other elements of a society, the writer 
has found some evidence that would lead to conclusions quite different from 
those which have been widely accepted in the West. One hypothesis which 
emerged from this research seems worthy of further consideration here as 
an example of the problems encountered, and the value, at least potentially, 
of the findings. 


It appears, at the moment at least, that social change as great as that 
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involved in the transition from agrarian to industrial society requires the 
appearance of large amounts of energy not hitherto claimed for the tra- 
ditional operations of a society. This is required to overcome the inertia 
and organized reaction likely to be encountered by those seeking to achieve 
industrialism. Using as a base findings from relevant physical and biological 
sciences the writer has calculated the kinds and amounts of energy likely to 
be available in various parts of the world, and the kinds and amounts of 
energy required to achieve industrialism there. It is also possible to show 
something of the energy required to maintain certain types of social or- 
ganization and the degree of efficiency which various institutions exhibit 
in handling the conditions required for the use of certain fuels and con- 
verters. Among the conclusions tentatively arrived at is the fact that there 
is a critical ratio between: (1) the rate of accumulation of “high energy 
converters” and the fuels on which they operate and (2) the rate of popula- 
tion growth with its attendant supply of and demand for food. When 
population is increasing faster than other converters a whole series of rela- 
tionships adverse to industrialization is created. Thus one means of predicting 
future industrialization involves the calculation of the effect, both on popu- 
lation growth and on the accumulation of high energy converters, of using 
available energy for immediately humanistic goals like sanitation, modern 
medicine, etc. The efforts of the government of India, for example, to in- 
crease the well-being of its citizens may require continuous increase in efforts 
to assure a food supply with corresponding decrease in the ability to build 
the basic units required for an industrial society. 


Another aspect of the study of energy reveals that changing sources of 
energy are likely to result in changing values. Similar evidence of changes 
in values that come with changing population density also begins to be 
available. Further research into the connections between various types of 
relationships between land, population, tools, and fuels could contribute 
to the ability to predict both what ends are likely to be sought and what 
means may emerge to achieve them. It appears, for example, that the in- 
creased productivity of industrialized areas is being accompanied by an in- 
creased standard of living which requires a constant increase in the supply 
of locally available consumers’ goods and services as well as continuous re- 
investment of capital locally. Thus nationalism, regionalism, autarchy and 
isolationism seem to characterize emergent patterns of values in modern 
industrial states much more than imperialism, cosmopolitanism, and free 
trade doctrines that have been related to the dominance of the trader in 
commercial states. 


The study of energy is particularly valuable in another direction. Many 
values can be secured only with the expenditure of great amounts of energy. 
One means of achieving them may require the expenditure of energy in 
warfare while another involves expenditure through peaceful methods. As a 
common denominator of both types of effort the concept of energy may be 
used by an elite to compare these means of securing its ends. Thus the 
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availability of increased energy at decreasing cost may make now-costly 
alternatives available to a state at such a price that an elite may turn to 
these alternatives rather than to those which were previously economical 
to secure. The use of electric power to make aluminum as opposed to im- 
perialist efforts to secure copper in a distant land offers a case in point. It 
is possible by the accurate calculation of the energy costs of various alterna- 
tives to demonstrate in a manner not otherwise possible what the conse- 
quences of various choices may be. It is not possible here to expand further 
on the methods or the findings of this particular type of research, but per- 
haps enough has been said to indicate that studies in technology, de- 
mography, geography and other physical sciences are an integral part of 
the effort to predict the appearance of the conditions required to maintain 
peace. 


Similarly, studies in war itself are extremely relevant. If costs of peace- 
ful means to attain values are to be contrasted with those involving war, 
then the costs of war must be known. War as an instrument of state policy 
is a calculated risk. If the risk can be predicted accurately, the probability 
that it will be undertaken should be reduced, for it is apparent that much 
warfare occurs because one or another of the parties involved underestimates 
what war would cost. The costs to a weak state which come from resistance 
may be very great as compared with those that some from making the neces- 
sary concessions. On the other hand, the costs even to a Great Power which 
result from determined resistance by even a minor state may be great 
enough, if resistance is certain, to make an alternative policy profitable to 
the elite of the Great Power. Thus the ability to predict the outcome of 
resistance should aid in calculating various alternatives that an elite may 
use. Modern technology has so altered the relative power of various elites 
and different states that reliance on traditional estimates of power has meant 
disaster. Therefore, only with increased knowledge about modern war can 
we deal effectively with its alternatives. 


Conclusions 


Perhaps it is time to indicate some implications of our argument. In 
the first place, it does not assume that human nature will have to be changed 
to achieve peace. Man’s nature during peace does not differ from his nature 
during war. One situation tends to bring out what another inhibits. Through- 
out this discussion we have dealt with war and ‘peace as if they were the 
consequence of human choice. To abandon that position seems to us to 
reduce very greatly the potential value of research, for if war results from 
unknown and unpredictable impulses research can do little but to establish 
that such is indeed fact; it can do nothing to prevent the fact. 


The research described is largely action research. That is, it is presumed 
that the findings it makes available will modify the action that would other- 
wise take place; and in turn that the results of action will demonstrate the 
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validity and reliability of many postulates which will, in turn, be modified 
by examination of action. 


Among the prerequisites for peace, the only one the present existence 
of which seems in doubt is a clear understanding on the part of all elites 
that war is inferior to peace in pursuit of their values. But even if this esti- 
mate should prove to be false and it becomes clear that war will be sought 
under present conditions, then research can show how structure or other 
conditions must be altered to deprive presently powerful elites of their 
ability to choose war, or how some presently existing condition must be 
altered so that these elites will then choose not to go to war. Presumably, 
elites now make their decisions on the basis of some kind of calculation 
about the outcome of war. If they can be shown that scientific research is 
more reliable in this respect than the myths, hunches, and prejudices that 
apparently now serve them, then science has demonstrated its worth and 
will be promoted. But research which is to be tested in action must prove 
to be valid or it is likely to be abandoned. Those who undertake it must 
be devoted to the discovery of what is actually likely to come to be, how- 
ever unpalatable such truth may be to the researcher. Insistence upon pro- 
grams based on wishful thinking may only serve to rob research of its 
support and to create the situation which scientific research seeks to avoid; 
that is, the situation in which decisions are made in error and do unintended 
damage. Devotion to scientific truth, then, becomes the sine gua non of 
research relevant to peace. 
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The Possibility of Predicting 


Reactions to International Events 
Arthur I. Gladstone 


A continuing problem of scientific investigation in any field is the dis- 
covery of the relevant variables. Especially in the early stages of investiga- 
tion, there may be a great deal of uncertainty about what variables are rele- 
vant. This seems to be an important difficulty in current studies of war and 
peace. One way of dealing with this problem is to devise various possible 
conceptual schemes and to use them as the frameworks for investigations 
in order to determine their fruitfulness. 


A Framework for Research 


We offer, therefore, in crude and preliminary outline, one such scheme 
of the factors in an international situation which may be relevant to the 
occurrence of war. For simplicity we will consider only two nations acting 
in. relation to each other. Our problem is to discover what sort of observa- 
tions we would need to make and what sort of general laws we would need 
to have to predict whether these nations will go to war. We shall assume 
that the decision to declare war or the commission of an act of war is the 
result of a series of events which have gradually increased the likelihood of 
war. This assumption may not hold for primitive warfare, but certainly 
seems applicable to warfare in western civilization, which requires very 
elaborate preparations and the consent or active support of very great num- 


bers of people. 


Let us consider how one event may lead to the next event in a series 
leading up to war between the two nations. Call the two nations “Alpha” 
and “Beta.” Suppose that the first event is some action which Alpha has just 
taken concerning Beta. This may be a speech by a statesman, an ultimatum, 
the imposition of a tariff, or any other action which will have repercussions 
in Beta. News of Alpha’s action is communicated to the people of Beta. 
The versions of the event which the people of Beta receive will probably 
be condensed and more or less distorted accounts of what actually happened. 
In reacting to these accounts of the event, the people of Beta respond in 
accordance with pre-existing attitudes and motives. Among these attitudes 
and motives might be personal interests which are affected by Alpha’s 
action, a desire to conform to the attitudes of some important reference 
group, beliefs about the intentions and trustworthiness of Alpha, etc. A 
very important factor in determining an individual Betan’s reaction to the 
event may be whether his attitudes and motives make him interpret Alpha’s 
action as threatening. Following their evaluation of the event, some of the 
citizens of Beta may take action of various kinds. What they will do will 
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depend on their evaluation of the event and also on their position in the 
power structure of Beta. Some of the political, social, or economic actions 
these people take may be important enough to be communicated to people 
in Alpha and hence to constitute significant events for them, to which they 
may then react, producing further significant events for the people of Beta 
and so on. 


Our purpose in presenting this very much oversimplified scheme of 
interaction is to suggest what factors need to be studied to understand how 
the relations between two nations develop toward (or away from) a state of 
war. In order to predict the consequences of a particular act at a particular 
time, we would need information about the following things: 


1. The operation of the communication process, so that we can tell 
what kinds of accounts of the act will be communicated to what kinds of 
people. This would include information about the various news agencies 
and media, their tendencies to slant, emphasize, and otherwise “handle” the 
news, their audiences, and the reading, listening, and viewing habits of the 
audiences. 


2. The attitudes and motives of those who receive the communications, 
so that we can tell how they will evaluate the act. This would include in- 
formation about values, ideologies, national character, personal goals, inter- 
ests, susceptibility to group pressure, feelings and loyalties, and anything 
else that would influence reactions to communications about international 
events. 


3. The power structure of the society, so that we can tell what actions 
interested people are able to take. A cabinet minister, a leader of the op- 
position, a well-known writer, an importer, a commanding general, and a 
“man in the street” all have different potentialities for action because of 
their positions in the power structure. We would need information about 
how decisions are made on economic, political, diplomatic, military, and 
related matters, the groups in the country which participate in these de- 
cisions, and the extent of their participation. 


It should be noted that for each of these areas of investigation we need 
two kinds of information: general laws and knowledge of the conditions 
at a particular time. For example, with respect to the second area, attitudes 
and motives, we need to know the general laws by which attitudes and 
motives influence the evaluation of communications, as well as describing 
the specific attitudes and motives of specific people at a particular time. The 
fact that accurate knowledge about specific conditions is not sufficient without 
the discovery of reliable general laws seems to be overlooked in many dis- 
cussions of international relations. 


1 The function of general laws in social science is clearly presented by Hem- 
pel (4). 
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In any actual interaction between two countries the number of relevant 
events occurring and the complexity of the reactions to them would be too 
gteat for detailed analysis of more than a very tiny fraction of what is 
going on. A number of devices might be or have been adopted for dealing 
with this complexity. Some of them are: : 


1. Representative sampling. Instead of attempting to study all relevant events, 
or all the people who react to them, we may be able to secure representative samples 
of events or people that give a sufficiently accurate picture of what is going on. 

2. Selective sampling. By this is meant the selection of especially important 
events and people for study. While this is an ancient procedure, its rationale has 
not been worked out explicitly and deserves careful study. How can importance be 
determined? What allowances need to be made for the effects of unimportant events 
which are not studied? 

3. Developing general laws which combine the effects of the three areas listed 
above (communication, attitudes and motives, power structure), so that separate 
analyses would be unnecessary. If we could do this, we would be in a position to 
make conditional predictions in a given situation, such as the following: “If the 
parliament of Alpha increases its arms appropriations, the parliament of Beta will do 
likewise. If the prime minister of Alpha offers a non-aggression pact, it will be 
rejected by the prime minister of Beta. A reduction of Alphan tariffs will lead to a 
reduction of Betan tariffs.” 

4. Working out ways of dealing with a whole series of events as a unit. 
Richardson’s proposal for a “quantitative theory of arms races” is an illustration of 
this procedure (6). He offers differential equations which summarize the effects of 
many events that comprise an arms race. 


Whatever simplifying procedures are adopted, knowledge about the 
three areas listed above should contribute to the development of a general 
theory of war-making and peace-making. 


Research on Attitudes and Motives: An Example 


We turn now to a consideration of research on the second area, at- 
titudes and motives. As a modest example of work that can be done in the 
area of attitudes, a study now in progress will be described and some pre- 
liminary results reported.? This study is an investigation of certain general 
attitudes that may influence reactions to many different kinds of interna- 
tional events. A given individual will react to events on the basis of specific 
attitudes and motives; his reaction to an economic event may involve dif- 
ferent attitudes and motives from his reaction to a military event. However, 
there may also be attitudes that are common to both these situations and to 
many others as well. One possible kind of general attitude which may 
operate in many situations consists of those attitudes related to threat. This 
study attempts to explore the functioning of attitudes related to threat. The 
basic assumption is that many international events serve as threats or provoca- 
tions and that individuals have different and consistent ways of reacting 
to such threats.$ 


2The able assistance of Martha Ann Taylor in devising attitude items and 
analyzing the data is gratefully acknowledged. 

8 This study was originally conceived as a study of belligerent attitudes toward 
other nations and of personality factors related to such belligerent attitudes (1, 2). 
In the course of further thinking the present formulation in terms of threat and 
reactions to threat has been developed and appears to be more unifying and fruitful. 
Both formulations involve the same assumption of individual consistency in reaction 
to a variety of international events. ; 
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For the purposes of this study five kinds of attitudes were distinguished. 
One was the tendency to feel threatened, involving beliefs that other coun- 
tries are hostile to our country and actively working against us. The other 
four attitudes consist of two pairs. One pair involves belligerence, a tendency 
to advocate actions which lead toward war, and consists of belligerence in 
general, when there is no immediate threat or provocation, and belligerence 
under threat. The other pair involves pacification, a tendency to advocate 
actions leading away from war and toward international friendship, and 
consists likewise of pacification in general and pacification under threat. 
Belligerent actions generally serve to threaten or provoke; pacifying actions 
generally serve to reduce feelings of being threatened or provoked. Although 
belligerence and pacification appear to be opposite attitudes, it did not seem 
safe to assume that they constituted the two ends of a single attitude scale. 
It is possible to oppose both belligerent and pacifying actions, as isolationists 
commonly do. It also seems possible to advocate both belligerent and 
pacifying actions, as some interventionists seem to do. 


One purpose of this study is to determine whether the five attitudes 
distinguished above are actually independent of one another. It is possible, 
for example, that all five attitudes are so closely related that there is no need 
to distinguish them, or that we are dealing with two or three distinct atti- 
tudes rather than five. A second purpose of this study is to determine 
whether these attitudes toward other nations have their counterpart in at- 
titudes toward other people. A third purpose of the study is to investigate 
whether measures of these attitudes can be used to predict reactions to 
communications about international events. 


In order to secure attitude measures five attitude scales were constructed. Here is 

a sample item from each scale: 
Tendency to feel threatened 

“The United States will be attacked within five years.” 
Belligerence in general 

“United States propaganda should not hesitate to show the faults of other 
countries.” 

Belligerence when threatened 

“When other countries criticize the United States our propaganda should try to 
show the faults and shortcomings of those countries.” 
Pacification in general 

“We should try to get people from other countries to visit us and explain their 
point of view.” 

Pacification when threatened 

“When we have a dispute with another nation, we should try to get some of 
their citizens to come here to help us understand their side of it.” 

Each scale consisted of ten items. In the booklet given to the subjects the items 
from the five scales were mixed together and were not identified in any way. 
Subjects marked each item with a number from +3 to —3, to indicate degree of 
agreement or disagreement, thus making a range of possible scores on each scale 
from —30 to +30. 

Five parallel scales dealing with interpersonal relations were constructed. The 
items dealt with reactions to people rather than nations, but in other respects the 
two sets of scales were similar. They were administered and scored in the same fashion. 

Preliminary versions of these attitude scales were administered to a psychology 
class at Swarthmore College in December, 1953. Some of the results from this group 
were reported at the joint SPSSI-SSSP meeting in New York, February 28, 1954. 
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Revised versions of the scales were administered to another psychology class at 
Swarthmore College in May, 1954. The international scales were given first and the 
interpersonal scales a week later. The resuiis to be reported here are those obtained 
with the revised scales.4 These results are based on the responses of 33 students, 
mostly sophomores. We have used Kendall’s tax (5) as our correlation coefficient 
because the scores on these scales are not normally distributed. 

The relations among the international scales are shown in Table 1. 
The two belligerence scales are positively correlated, as are the two pacifica- 
tion scales. Each pacification scale is negatively correlated with the cor- 
responding belligerence scale. The tendency to feel threatened scale cor- 
relates positively with both belligerence scales and negatively with both pacifi- 


TABLE 1 
CORRELATIONS AMONG INTERNATIONAL SCALES 














Belligerence Pacification Belligerence Belligerence 
in general in general in general under threat 
vs, v5. VS. v5, 
Belligerence Pacification Pacification Pacification 
under threat under threat in general under threat 
+0.58*## +0.64**# —0.54### —0.44*#* 
Tendency to feel threatened 

VS. 
Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification 
in general under threat in general under threat 
+.0.44"#* +.0.46*** —0.31* —0.39%* 





* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 
cation scales, the correlations with the belligerence scales being somewhat 
higher. These correlations are all significant, but they are all far from per- 
fect. The scales are clearly measuring related attitudes. Whether the far-from- 
perfect correlations mean that the distinctions among the scales are useful 
remains to be seen. Data on the reliability and validity of these scales, which 
are now being collected and analyzed, should serve to settle this question. 


Examination of Table 2, giving the relations among the interpersonal 
scales, shows results which are very similar to those for the international 
scales. In general, the correlations appear to be somewhat lower and two of 
them are not statistically significant. The tendency to feel threatened appears 
slightly less related to pacification than to the corresponding belligerence 
scales, as we noted for the international scales in Table 1. 


4 The results obtained with the revised scales are generally similar to those ob- 
tained with the earlier scales. A number of the correlations are somewhat higher, due, 
presumably, to improvements in the scales. Some changes may be due to sampling 
variations. There does not seem to be any point in including the earlier results here, 
but they may be obtained from the author on request. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS AMONG INTERPERSONAL SCALES 














Belligerence Pacification Belligerence Belligerence 
in general in general in general under threat 
vs. vs. vs. v5. 
Belligerence Pacification Pacification Pacification 
under threat under threat in general under threat 
+0.43*** +0.49*** —0.22 —0.43*** 
Tendency to feel threatened 
vs. 

Belligerence Belligerence Pacification Pacification 
in general under threat in general under threat 

0.45 *** +0.28* —0.26* —0.17 





* Significant at the 5% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 
In Table 3 we see the correlations between the five international scales 
and the corresponding interpersonal scales, which are all significant except 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING INTER- 
NATIONAL AND INTERPERSONAL SCALES 


Belligerence Belligerence  Pacification Pacification Tendency to feel 
in general under threat in general under threat threatened 
+0.21 +0.38** 10.35**  10,548*# 40.27% 
* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 
*** Significant at the 0.1% level 


for the general belligerence scales. The two pairs of pacification scales have 
higher correlations than the corresponding pairs of belligerence scales.5 











What do all these correlations signify? They show certain regularities 
in responses to the ten attitude scales. Further evidence is needed to show 
whether these regularities signify more than an attempt by the subjects to 
make logically consistent answers. It would be desirable to know how the 
subjects’ behavior compares to the attitudes they expressed on our question- 
naires. As a very crude approximation to this we had our subjects get friends 
to rate them on behavior traits corresponding to the five interpersonal at- 
titude scales. For each of 30 subjects we have ratings by three or more 
friends. Table 4 gives the correlations between the averages of these ratings 


5In using the preliminary scales in December, 1953, the pairs of belligerence 
scales gave higher correlations than the corresponding pairs of pacification scales, 
and only one of the four correlations (that between the belligerence under threat 
scales) was significant. This change may be due to the revision of the scales, but 
exactly why it took place is not clear. 
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TABLE 4 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN CORRESPONDING INTERPER- 
SONAL ATTITUDE SCALES AND PERSONAL RATINGS 


Belligerence Belligerence Pacification _Pacification Tendency to feel 
in general under threat in general under threat threatened 


+0.33* +0.25 +0.26 -+-0.15 - -+0.05 
* Significant at the 5% level 











and the corresponding attitude scale scores. One of these correlations is 
significant and two others (belligerence under threat and pacification in 
general) would be significant if a one-tailed test were used. This is not a 


very good showing, but perhaps enough to warrant further investigation 
with more careful methods. 


In order to determine the usefulness of the international scales for pre- 
dicting reactions to international events, the subjects’ reactions to three 
international events were secured on different occasions. This was done by 
reading accounts of the events shortly after their occurrence and then 
having the subjects answer questions dealing with their reactions to the 
account, the significance of the event, and recommendations for U. S. policy 
related to the event. Unfortunately, these data had not been analyzed in 
time to be reported here.® , 


Practical and Scientific Significance of Such Research 


The attitude scales and other devices used in the study we have been 
describing may or may not prove successful. There are undoubtedly addi- 
tional factors to be studied which have been neglected here; for example, 
we have not considered the effects of personal motives. However, assuming 
that some such approach as this can succeed in predicting reactions to in- 
ternational events, what would be the scientific and practical value of such 
knowledge? We have already shown at the beginning of this paper how 
this knowledge would fit into a theory of the impact and consequences of 
international events. Now we will briefly mention some applications of this 
particular part of such a theory. 


The establishment of relations between international attitudes and 
interpersonal attitudes (especially if relationships can be extended to in- 
terpersonal behavior) would open the way for much investigation.? The 
relation of international attitudes to total personality and to such possible 
determinants as child-rearing practices and cultural factors would deserve 


6 Data on this portion of the study (and on some other aspects of the study not 
described in this paper) are now being analyzed and will be reported subsequently (3). 

7 However, the relation between international and interpersonal attitudes may 
well turn out to be more complex than the simple correspondence assumed here. 
For example, correspondence may hold for people who are actively interested in inter- 
national events while other people may show influence by outer pressures rather than 
inner consistency. This possibility will be explored in a later publication (3). 
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serious investigation. There has been much speculation in this area but a 
minimum of empirical work, even of the crudest sort. 


Developing more accurate ways of predicting the reactions of indi- 
viduals and groups to communications about international events would 
have obvious practical applications. One of these, unfortunately, might be 
more effective manipulation of public opinion through control of mass 
communications. A more hopeful application, and one that might be con- 
siderably more difficult to develop, would be more effective anticipation 
of the effects of our actions on the people of other countries, which should 
assist the making of foreign policy decisions. 


Our present knowledge is meager, hardly any research is being carried 
out, and there seems to be little realization of the possible contribution of 
social science to international politics. For these reasons there is little like- 
lihood that social science research will have any effect on international events 
in the near future. However, if our civilization survives for another 50 to 
100 years, social science may be able to make some valuable contributions 
to the prevention of war by increasing understanding of the conditions under 
which it occurs. This understanding might also be used for anti-social ends. 
It is to be hoped that social scientists will be more energetic and more suc- 
cessful than the physical scientists in seeing to it that their discoveries are 
used for human welfare. 
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Psychoanalytic Hypotheses 
in the Study of War 


Maurice L. Farber 


That man’s increased rationality in his technology has not been matched 
by an increase of rationality in his social relations has become a depressing 
cliché. We must face such a fact as that in the first thirty years of this 
century the European Powers have fought seventy-four wars, averaging four 
years in duration, a record which we must go back to the Twelfth Century 
to approach (8). It has for some time been apparent that psychoanalysis, 
as the discipline most concerned with man’s irrationality, might provide some 
explanations. Unfortunately, psychoanalysts who have attacked the problem 
have tended toward a narrow parochialism and extremism, assigning exclu- 
sive responsibility to one or two mechanisms and ignoring or rejecting the 
contributions of other sciences (see, for example (5)). The present paper 
attempts a fresh evaluation of the psychoanalytic approach. 


For psychoanalytic theory to have any relevance to the causes of war, 
several conditions must obtain: 1.) It must postulate motives which might 
be satisfied by war. 2.) It must demonstrate that these motives do indeed 
become engaged in the cognitive idea of war, i.e. in warlike attitudes. 
3.) The institutional structure of the society must be such as to allow for the 
politically effective implementation of these attitudes. We shall consider these 
points in order. 


The Motives 


The concept of aggression is ubiquitous in psychoanalytic theory. Freud 
himself, in his earlier writings, inclined toward the view that aggression 
resulted inevitably from the frustration of unconscious impulses by the 
strictures of either the outside world or internalized prohibitions (2). Later 
(3), he seemed to abandon this position for a more basically instinctual one, 
in which he postulated a universal Death Instinct (Thanatos) which when 
turned outward manifested itself in aggression. He states: “. . . men are not 
gentle friendly creatures wishing for love, who simply defend themselves 
if attacked but . . . a powerful measure of desire for aggression has to be 
reckoned with as part of their instinctual endowment” (p. 85). And, even 
more unequivocally: “The tendency to aggression is an innate, independent 
instinctual disposition in man...” (p. 102). 


This later position has not found wide acceptance. Even Fenichel (1), 
whose treatment is fairly strictly Freudian, appears to reject this view in 
favor of one which stresses frustration as a cause and conceives of aggression 
as a “mode in which instinctual aims are sometimes striven for’ (p. 59). 


Both of Freud’s vews, that of frustration of impulses by civilization 
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and that of a biologically rooted instinct, carry the implication of an in- 
escapable source of aggression. 


Beyond these basic sources, the intricate and often slippery skein of 
psychoanalytic theory embodies various other processes which may generate 
aggression. Thus the psychosexual stage of orality may, especially if frustra- 
tion has been encountered, produce “oral sadism,” which involves originally 
the impulse to bite the nipple and to incorporate the object, with symbolic 
manifestations of these in adult life. 


In the succeeding anal phase, during which for the first time the child’s 
impulses come into conflict with outside demands, it is maintained that 
“anal sadistic” manifestations may develop. Frustration and consequent 
aggression result from the social pressure to get the child to regulate its 
bowel movements. The feces themselves may become an object of aggression 
and be pinched off, a process which may later symbolically be applied to 
people. Moreover, the child derives a certain measure of “social power” 
from his ability to please or oppose his parents in mastering control of the 
sphincters and is thus provided with a weapon for fighting back. 


It will be seen that neither oral nor anal sadism will universally be 
manifested in adult life. If these psychosexual stages are successfully out- 
grown they will not constitute notable sources of aggression later; it is only 
in individuals who remain fixated at these stages or have regressed to them 
that such aggression will represent significant personality dimensions. 


An important source of aggression in psychoanalytic theory lies in the 
Oedipus complex. The repressed hostility and rivalry toward the like-sex 
parent may be discharged overtly in a variety of ways, though most fre- 
quently in aggression against authority figures. This again would not con- 
stitute a universal source of aggression, but would be important only among 
those who have not successfully resolved the Oedipal conflict. 


Turning from the Freudian school, one notes Erich Fromm’s designa- 
tion of the “sado-masochistic” character structure. According to this formula- 
tion, an individual with unconscious feelings of helplessness identifies with 
a powerful authority figure and reassures himself of his power by aggres- 
sion against and destruction of those weaker than himself (4). 


Thus far we have discussed only aggression, but it should be clear that 
other motives might be relevant to the problem of war. Masochism, for 
example, involving a need to receive aggression, may well be involved. As 
with sadism, the explanations of its origins are various. In the later writings 
of Freud it is simply a matter of the turning inward on oneself of the “Death 
Instinct.” For many psychoanalysts the explanation lies in powerful guilt 
feelings with a need for punishment growing out of the internalization of 
excessive prohibitions and threats by authority figures. Erich Fromm’s sado- 
masochistic character, in his masochistic manifestation, dissolves himself in 
a great power and thus partakes of its might. 
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These, then, are perhaps the most important motives postulated by 
psychoanalytic theory which might have relevance to the problem of war. 
There are doubtless other sources of aggression as well as other motives 
involved in warlike attitudes. In any case the theory does postulate motives 
which might be satisfied by war. 


Engagement of the Motives 


The second condition which must be met is that the postulated motives 
must become linked with the cognitive idea of war, i.e. become part of 
specific, conscious war-like attitudes. That such an engagement should 
occur is far from necessary; there ate many channels other than political 
into which the aggression plausibly might flow. Indeed, since the aggression 
is generated originally from within the family drama, it might seem that 
the aggressive attitudes would be directed against family members and close 
associates in the individual’s personal life. 


Actually, psychoanalytic theory would maintain that aggressive feel- 
ings toward individuals close to one are apt to be repressed because of the 
ambivalence and that it is only against more distant people, especially those 
socially defined as evil, that aggression may openly be felt and directed 
without attendant guilt. To be sure, a variety of individuals and groups such 
as minorities may become the butt of the aggression, but it should be noted 
that other nations are apt with particular neatness to fit this category. 


Once war has broken out the engagement of aggressive motives is 
strongly determined. The enemy or object of aggression is now socially 
defined, so that the apolitical who never thought in terms of war are now 
supplied with a focus for aggressions. It is a curious fact, explicable perhaps 
in part in terms of a postulated reservoir of aggression, that rarely do any 
important segments of a nation on either side raise objections to a war once 
it has started, no matter what the issues or their pre-war positions. On the 
basis of such considerations, it would seem that those concerned with the 
elimination of war are faced with a less hopeless task in preventing its out- 
break than in attempting to stop it once under way. 


Two well-known mechanisms of psychoanalytic theory are relevant 
here. These are projection and displacement. In projection, unconscious im- 
pulses existing in an individual are ascribed to others. Thus, the subject does 
not recognize his own aggressive impulses but perceives outsiders as evil 
and as aggressive toward him. In this mechanism, of course, aggression need 
not necessarily flow into political channels but its very nature renders such 
channels particularly attractive. Fears of being attacked by another nation 
may thus involve irrational projective elements. 


In displacement, a feeling such as aggression or love is transferred from 
its original object to a new and different one. For example, an unconscious 
hatred of the father carried over from an unresolved Oedipal conflict may 
be displaced onto strong authority figures and manifested specifically by a 
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resentment against the United States on the part of a citizen of a weak 
country. 


With regard to displacement, at least, it might be noted that the concept 
may be translated into terms of more academic psychological systems. For 
example, Kurt Lewin’s concept of ‘‘substitute value” and Clark Hull’s of 
“stimulus generalization” would account for a similar process. 


The evidence that these processes occur is convincing if not entirely 
conclusive. Clinical reports of practicing psychoanalysts contain many in- 
stances in which the hatred of the patient for an out-group is interpreted 
as really embodying aggression from more infantile sources. The internal 
evidence that this relationship exists is plausible (e.g. violently aggressive 
feelings toward a nation disappear when certain unconscious aggressions 
are worked through) though it doubtless would not meet the criteria com- 
monly employed by present-day experimental psychologists. 


The clinical material would seem to indicate that the idea of war be- 
comes engaged with deep-seated aggressions, but in a variety of complex 
ways. There is little doubt that there is no one unique personality structure 
which can be labeled “the war personality.” Moreover, the attitudinal sys- 
tem usually contains an admixture of conscious and rational elements. From 
a research viewpoint, therefore, the problem becomes an extremely com- 
plicated one. 


Individual Attitudes and National Acts 


Finally, the third condition demands that individual attitudes favorable 
to war must have the possibility of translation into effective political action 
if they are to be relevant to wars among nations. For example, an Egyptian 
peasant may hate England but be politically apathetic and belong to no party 
or organizations. His feelings remain personal and irrelevant to the outbreak 
of war. 


We are faced here with the problems of formal and informal channels 
of political influence, which lie within the purview of political science. Also 
involved are aspects of an area that has barely been explored: the relations 
between personality and political forms. Only a few simple observations can 
be made here. 


In a democracy, war-minded groups in the population may exert great 
and sometimes crucial influence upon the policy-making elites. Fortunately, 
these elites are usually subject to various cross-pressures and are limited in 
their roles by traditions and laws, but it is probably a basic characteristic 
of democracies that citizens powerfully driven by aggressive impulses can 
push their country toward war. 


In totalitarian states the elites are less sensitive to (though far from 
totally independent of) public opinion. They are less bound by established 
role definitions. Aggression in the personality structures of the elite members 
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therefore assumes decisive importance. The disturbing fact is that the elite 
of a dictatorship are often what Lasswell has called “specialists on violence” 
who have achieved their positions precisely because of this quality. That 
these traits will be manifested on the international scene is almost inevitable. 
We would appear to have here a socio-psychological reason why dictator- 
ships tend to be war-like. To be sure, there are no guarantees that all in- 
dividuals who achieve important positions in the governmental elites of 
democracies will be free of violent aggressions and war-like impulses. War- 
inclined leaders will merely be less frequent than in dictatorships and their 
inclinations less easily translated into action. 


In general, it would appear plausible on the basis of such considerations 
that under certain political conditions aggressive ideas in individuals may 
be politically implemented on a national and international level. 


An Empirical Investigation 


From the viewpoint of rigorous scientific investigation, it will be seen 
that the problems treated here are enormously difficult to attack. The con- 
cepts employed are frequently defined in ways which render them hardly 
accessible to the operations of measurement. To the present writer, one lead 
appeared testable and promising, and a research project based upon it will 
here be briefly reported. 


It will be recalled that one postulated source of aggression is at the 
anal stage of psychosexual development and that this source may be mani- 
fested in adult life if fixation at or regression to this level has taken place. 
The particular advantage of selecting this source is that the characteristics 
of adults who are operating on an anal level have been rather explicitly 
described. The chief traits of their character structure are orderliness, fru- 
gality and obstinacy. Orderliness is traced to an acceptance of the environ- 
mental pressure to regulate defecation; frugality to a continued indulgence 
in the early habits of retention based upon erogenous pleasure and upon a 
fear of losing; obstinacy to a rebellion against the environmental pressures. 


In developing a measure of anality these traits were embodied in state- 
ments with which college-student subjects could agree or disagree. A “yes” 
reply is considered an anal indication. 


The Anality Scale 


Once I have made up my mind, I almost never change it. 

. I am annoyed when everything around me is not neat and orderly. 

I strongly prefer professors who put everything in outline form. 

I get terribly annoyed with the professor who hardly ever comes to definite 
conclusions. 

5. In general, I spend my money very carefully and give few gifts. 


AWN 


In order to test our hypothesis that these traits are related to aggression 
in the political area, a scale of political aggressiveness, involving current 


1 This study will be reported in detail in a forthcoming publication. 
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issues, was developed. Agreement with an item was considered an aggressive 
response. 


The Political Aggression Scale 


1. All Communists and those having any sympathy with Communism should 

be deported from the United States. 

We are being too soft with Russia and should adopt a much tougher policy. 

. We should keep building up our armaments to the point where we can 
dominate the rest of the world. 

4. The activities of Senator McCarthy in combating Communism are highly 
admirable. 


Ww hd 


The scales were administered to 132 university students. A statistical 
analysis reveals that those high in anal characteristics are significantly more 
aggressive politically than those low in anal characteristics; 66% of those 
high in anality are highly aggressive politically, as compared to only 32% 
of those low in anality. 


There would thus appear to be a relationship between a psychoanalyti- 
cally derived constellation of traits and the tendency to prefer violent 
political solutions. Although the results are presented at this stage as some- 
what preliminary, they would appear to lend support to the psychoanalytic 
position. 


War-like attitudes may thus be expressions of deep-lying personality 
factors laid down in child-rearing.? It is fairly certain that other sources of 
aggression in psychoanalytic theory contribute to a predilection for war. 
Motives of a non-psychoanalytic nature, based upon current frustrations and 
situational factors, doubtless play a part. Within any individual the inter- 
action may well be complex, but the psychoanalyst would doubtless consider 
the childhood factors as the more determining and basic. 


It should be emphasized that the psychoanalytic approach to war is 
essentially limited to the level of individual motivation. A sociological analy- 
sis, for instance, employing group concepts of a very different nature, can 
doubtless supply other kinds of insights. 


Application to Prevention of War 


Several approaches to war prevention follow from an analysis at this 
level of individual motivation. One is the long, hard road of developing 
child-rearing practices which minimize the production of aggression. Even 
if we do not accept Freud’s earlier views about the inevitability of war be- 
cause of civilization’s frustrations, the question still remains as to whether 
it is possible to bring up children in modern society without developing a 
dangerous quantity of aggression. Nevertheless, we do observe that many in- 
dividuals are not dangerously aggressive and we do know something of the 


2The present study demonstrates a relationship between an adult personality 
structure and political aggression. Freudian theory asserts that this personality struc- 
ture results from certain child-rearing practices. The evidence for this is not conclusive; 
it is “clinical” in nature, with all its attendant methodological difficulties. 
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conditions that produce and reduce aggression. Child-rearing practices in 
our society do change in response to advances in our knowledge (7) and 
this approach, though difficult and long range, is not hopeless. 


A second possibility is to mitigate the aggression through psychoanalytic 
therapy. Barring new developments in mass therapy, it is obvious that only 
small segments of the population can feasibly be treated by present psycho- 
analytic techniques. The possibility that key members of the policy-making 
elites be psychiatrically screened is perhaps somewhat more feasible, but even 
here the difficulties and problems are enormous. In observing some of the 
actions upon the present American political scene, one cannot help regretting 
that some such procedure is not in effect. 


Finally, it has been suggested that new displacements for aggression 
(sublimations) be developed which would serve as alternatives to hostility 
toward other nations. Unfortunately, our theoretical knowledge on this point 
is rather thin. It is often difficult to say whether the aggression is being 
safely siphoned off or aggravated by such activities as watching a boxing 
match or reading horror comic books. Indeed, what experimental evidence 
exists is not encouraging: on social attitude scales individuals who showed 
aggressive attitudes in one area were apt to show them in others. Moreover, 
individuals who engaged in so-called sublimation activities like playing 
football were more aggressive in general than those who did not (6). The 
search for a “moral equivalent for war” through sublimation does not appear 
to be promising. Preventive medicine is perhaps preferable to attempting to 
stamp out the protean symptom of aggression once it has taken hold. 


The psychoanalytic approach to war is, in its orientation, concerned 
with the individual and his motives, particularly those pervasive ones de- 
veloped early in life of which we are hardly aware. It does not treat in- 
tensively with such processes in the individual as perception and cognition 
which may well be significant, nor does it concern itself with aspects of 
the social structure which doubtless are important. It lacks conceptual rigor. 
And yet there seems little doubt that it deals with some of the most power- 
ful factors causing war. 
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Governments and Peoples as Foci for 
Peace-Oriented Research 


Robert C. Angell 


Since the end of World War II there has been a widespread feeling that 
social science should somehow come to the rescue. It has been thought that 
we should be able to carry out research that would point the way to the 
achievement of an orderly world. Many of us have tried to develop such 
research designs, and some have had the temerity to approach foundations. 
But relatively little has been accomplished. Why ? 


A candid view of the situation suggests that we have not yet found the 
right formula. The types of research we put forward are not convincing 
to donors, and perhaps not even to ourselves. It should be worth while to 
explore the weaknesses of our proposals. We may thus possibly obtain a 
fresh perspective. 


As I see it, there have been two broad types of research proposed, de- 
pending upon one’s view of what is being brought into peaceful relations by 
a world order. On the one hand are those who think in terms of govern- 
ments; on the other, those who think in terms of peoples. The former plan 
research at the level of foreign policy, leadership, and intergovernmental 
organizations; the latter, at the level of cultural similarities and differences, 
and problems of mass adjustment to life conditions. The former tend to be 
the political scientists, and the sociologists interested in hierarchical struc- 
tures; the latter tend to be the anthropologists, the social psychologists, and 
the sociologists interested in the pluralistic aspects of social structure. 


Research in Terms of Governments 


For convenience I will subsume the research of the first group under 
three headings: (1) analogous situations, (2) characteristics and institu- 
tional involvements of political leaders, and (3) functioning of intergov- 
ernmental bodies. 


By analogous situations 1 refer to cases, either historical or contem- 
porary, in which separate political units have attempted, with or without 
success, to set up an inclusive political structure of some kind. The term 
federation suggests the kind of case, though this term is too limiting. Re- 
search has been done on many historical instances, notably the German con- 
federation, the United States, France, Italy, and the League of Nations. Per- 
haps the best general analysis is to be found in Crane Brinton’s From Many, 
One (2). Research may also be done on contemporary cases of less inclusive 
scope. Some have suggested that we can learn a good deal from Benelux, the 
working out of the Schuman plan, and the experience of the Council of 
Europe. 
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The purpose of research on analogous situations is to discover regu- 
larities of process that can increase our knowledge, both of the paths to 
success and the pitfalls to avoid. The basic assumption is, of course, that 
the present world situation is sufficiently similar to the other cases investi- 
gated as to make possible the drawing of valid inferences from them. It is 
exactly at this point that there is ground for skepticism. Do not the global 
and the bi-polar attributes of the present problem constitute a conjuncture 
that has not occurred heretofore? Can we therefore draw much guidance 
from the study of other instances ? 


What I mean by my second type of research, that on the characteristics 
and institutional involvements of political leaders, is perhaps best indicated 
by Barrington Moore, Jr., in his paper for the International Sociological As- 
sociation in 1953 (8). He suggests that, after research has identified the 
policy-makers, it should go on to discover what their goals are, what their 
knowledge of their own society and of international politics is, and what 
ethical or moral norms they find themselves constrained to observe by their 
social situation. 


The aim of such research is to increase the understanding that the 
leaders in one country have of those in another. Provided they are all 
desirous of peace, it should enable them to orient their policies more ef- 
fectively. Appreciating how their own actions will be interpreted by their 
opposite numbers, they can know in advance the consequences of their 
decisions. It is in this context that some believe the theory of games will be 
useful in political science. 


This type of research has the great merit of being firmly realistic. It 
makes possible prediction, at least at short range and until the present leaders 
are displaced, of probable courses of action under specified circumstances. 
The weakness that is felt by those who are not enthusiastic about it is that 
research of this kind assumes an unchanging set of starting points. It does 
not treat political leaders as men who are still learning. It does not give us 
any guidance for ways and means of re-educating them. Undoubtedly these 
political figures exert great power, but are we condemned to a sort of endless 
compromising of their positions such as the theory of games suggests, a 
sort of international entropy? 


Research on the functioning of intergovernmental bodies needs no 
extensive discussion. It is obvious that, like all human organizations, such 
bodies can learn from their own experience. But because they are very com- 
plex, they are not likely to grasp the full significance of that experience 
without the aid of social science. Interesting work has already been done in 
this field. A recent issue of the International Social Science Bulletin devoted 
to the technique of international conferences outlined some of it (11). 
Meeting of Minds, by Elmore Jackson (4), has the thesis that international 
mediation efforts could be greatly improved by studying techniques of media- 
tion at lower levels of social organization as well, as at the international level 
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itself. There are many other possibilities, such as the comparative study of 
international bureaucracies like UNESCO and WHO, and the functioning 
of the Security Council and the General Assembly. 


The undoubted value of these studies should not blind us to the fact 
that they have their limitations too. Like the study of national political 
leaders, research of this kind does not go very far back in the causal chain. 
The organs and the personalities that operate within them are given; we 
only hope to learn how to get better results from the same instrumentalities. 


Research in Terms of Peoples 


It has, I think, been this lack of sociological depth in analysis oriented 
toward governments that has led to great interest in the approach to peace 
through the study of peoples. There has been the feeling that political 
leaders were so highly institutionalized as to be incapable of the sort of 
reorientation required by the contemporary situation. Some have believed 
that the fundamental factors lie in the broad masses of the population of 
the various countries and that it is at this level that the possibilities of 
change must be studied. 


Again I will treat the general type of research under three headings. 
I will call them studies of: (1) cultural likenesses and differences, (2) social 
tensions, and (3) intercultural bridges. 


The anthropologists and the social psychologists have been studying 
cultural differences for several decades. The former have looked for con- 
trasting configurations, patterns, or themes of culture, while the latter have 
developed such concepts as basic personality and national character. The 
immense literature in these areas has been well summed up by Klineberg 
(6, Ch. 2). Certainly, investigations of this sort are of the greatest im- 
portance in clarifying the problem that faces the world. Those who are 
struggling to organize peace must reckon with the obstacles that such studies 
reveal. 


A more positive approach is that which looks for the Jikenesses among 
cultures. Clyde Kluckhohn, for instance, believes that research will show that 
there are universal values discoverable in the cultures of mankind sufficient 
to serve as a foundation for a simple, limited legal code to which all societies 
can adhere (7, Ch.10). The Human Relations Area Files have already been 
used to demonstrate that there is considerable similarity across the world in 
the list of most serious sexual offenses (3). Research of this sort will 
certainly be valuable in indicating the points at which an international moral 
order can grow. 


Although investigations of cultural likenesses and differences were in- 
cluded in the so-called Tensions Project of UNESCO, I am here going to 
restrict studies of social tensions to those focussing on factors that actually 
strain international relations. Cultural differences as such do not necessarily 
do this. Peoples that have learned the value of variety and nonconformity 
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tolerate differences in costume, diet, technology, manners, and aesthetic 
taste quite easily. 

I shall mention three sub-classes of studies here. The first is that con- 
cerned with national stereotypes. In this case the object of study is the per- 
ception that one people have of another. An issue of the International Social 
Science Bulletin has been largely given to reports of such studies (10). 

The weaknesses of research on stereotypes, so far as contributing to 
peace is concerned, is that one hardly knows what to do after the evidence 
is accumulated. There is almost always some factual basis for stereotypes, 
however much exaggeration there may be. The distortion arises from many 
causes, most of which are very difficult to cure. Research clarifies the prob- 
lem, but does little toward providing a solution. 

A second sub-class is constituted of studies based upon the hypothesis 
that frustrations internal to a nation may cause aggressive nationalism. The 
bellicosity of Hitler Germany has been attributed to this. It is thought by 
many that the tendency toward chauvinism in countries that have recently 
become aware of their “have-not’” status can be thus accounted for. The 
community studies project of UNESCO was largely based on this theory. 

_ A third sub-type of research looks directly at strained relations and 
seeks to find causes. The series of investigations started by Gardner Murphy 
in India (9) and the European studies of the Organization for Comparative 
Social Research, stemming from the Institute of Social Research in Oslo (5), 
fall here. In the former case, a whole complex of causal factors are 
scrutinized; in the latter case, the research is focused on the effect on inter- 
national attitudes of a sense of threat from another country. 


It seems to me that research focused on strained relations is likely to 
prove more rewarding than that based upon the frustration-aggression 
hypothesis. One is taking a demonstrated case of an effect and going back- 
ward for causes rather than a hypothetical cause and moving forward to 
possible effects. In the latter procedure the control of other variables, while 
essential, is well-nigh impossible. 

My last main category of studies is that on intercultural bridges. Since 
I have been more interested in this than any other type and have written 
on it elsewhere (1), I shall be brief here. It is my feeling that we will learn 
more of importance by studying the effectiveness of various bridges or links 
that may be lessening misunderstanding and hostility than by studying the 
causes of such misunderstanding and hostility, many of which have historical 
roots which we cannot change. I have suggested the importance of research 
on educational programs, the mass media, travel, residence abroad, and in- 
ternational nongovernmental organizations. Some research in this field has 
already been done, especially on the effects of residence of students abroad. 
Much more could easily be done. 


A Combined Strategy 
The general weakness of all studies that deal with peoples rather than 
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governments is that the factors investigated seem so far away from the 
crucial decisions that affect peace as to be only of long range significance. 
And practical people are eager for short range results. They are not interested 
in research that might prevent World War IV but not World War III. 


It is this fact that has made me wonder whether we should not try to 
devise ways of combining research on the two levels. Perhaps we can get 
both depth and immediacy of application. One possible fruitful combination 
of research plans has suggested itself to me and I am sure that others will 
be forthcoming if social scientists put their minds to the problem. 


I have been much impressed by the arguments of Barrington Moore, 
Jr., to the effect that policy makers have some latitude of decision even 
within the domestic and international frameworks that inclose them (8). 
The factors that he lists as their goals, their knowledge, and the norms that 
surround them, are all subject to influence from outside. It strikes me that 
the force that is most likely to influence them in the direction of peace is 
international or intercultural participation. If they are going to behave with 
a greater degree of international understanding and a greater modicum of 
respect for other cultures, it will probably be because they have come to 
appreciate the qualities of other peoples by actually being associated with 
them in some common venture. What I + 2pose is that we discover what 
the career patterns of policy makers are, with a view to determining where 
they have or could have international contacts. What cultural bridges exist 
or could exist that would influence them? In the case of existing ones, how 
effective or ineffective are they, and why? 


Let us make this proposal more concrete. Suppose that the United 
States is peacefully inclined and in particular wants to improve its relations 
with state X. We would conduct investigations of the policy-makers of the 
United States and X to find out: (1) the behavior and the attitudes of 
representative policy-makers with reference to the other country; (2) the 
class origin of each policy-maker, kinds of schools he attended, sorts of 
positions he has held; and (3) the kinds of connections which these classes, 
these schools, and these positions have with the other country and its cul- 
ture. Analysis should reveal whether there is a tendency for persons from 
those situations which have the most contact with the other country to 
behave in more friendly terms than those from situations of less contact. 
Or the findings might be more complicated. Certain types of contact, cer- 
tain cultural bridges so to speak, may be particularly productive of good 
will, while other may generate ill will. At the very least we would learn what 
cultural bridges actually are available to the policy-makers during the course 
of their careers. If analysis does not make clear which have been the more 
effective in producing international understanding, focused studies of these 
cultural bridges could easily yield such information. 


Particularly valuable would be experimental studies, if these could be 
arranged, which would investigate the effects of certain kinds of communica- 
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tion across these bridges. Suppose, for instance, that the influence of an 
American teacher in a school like Eton or Harrow and the influence of an 
English teacher at Andover or Exeter were investigated. This would suggest 
whether or not it would be fruitful to try to reach larger numbers of future 
policy-makers by similar means. Thus, research might serve to discover 
promising locations for new bridges. And they could be planned so as to 
carry the greatest traffic of mutual understanding and common participation 
possible. 


Perhaps the most difficult problem in research of this kind would be 
to determine who are the policy makers in a given country. The more 
authoritarian the government, the easier it is to locate them. In our own 
society it is quite clear that high officials in the federal government would 
not suffice. Men so different as Bernard Baruch, Paul Hoffman, Walter 
Reuther, Walter Lippmann, and Governor Dewey must somehow be caught 
in the net. Not only is leadership a more diffuse phenomenon in demo- 
cratic societies, but the leaders derive from more situses in the social struc- 
ture. Hence for such societies research would be necessary on a greater 
variety of intercultural bridges. The all-important leaders may, in other 
words, be influenced by channels and relationships that in other countries 
would influence only followers. 
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Societal, Attitudinal and Structural 
Factors in International Relations? 
Herbert C. Kelman 


In classifying research approaches to the problems of war and peace, 
Angell distinguishes between those who do research in terms of governments 
and those who do research in terms of peoples. It is possible to make 
another distinction which overlaps to some degree with that made by Angell. 
This is a distinction between those who approach the problem in terms of 
macroscopic units, such as the nation, and those who essentially use the 
individual as their unit of analysis. Of the papers in this issue, Cottrell’s 
comes closest to the first type of emphasis. Operational research and regu- 
latory research, as discussed by Wright, would also fall in this category. 
The papers of Gladstone, Farber and Angell represent pretty much the 
second type of approach. 


Along with this difference in terms of the units of analysis used in 
the two approaches, there appears also to be a difference in the assumption 
about the nature of the phenomenon of war. 


War as a Deviation and War as an Instrument of Policy 


Those who deal with the individual tend to conceive of war as a de- 
viation: essentially, it occurs because of some failure in the mechanisms of 
maintaining peace. The extreme of this position is represented by the 
psychoanalytic approach, as described by Farber. According to this approach, 
war is an aspect of irrational behavior, related to irrelevant, personal motiva- 
tions, usually traceable to childhood experiences. According to the approach 
presented by Gladstone, war is related to the typical ways in which in- 
dividuals react to threat. It is assumed that certain kinds of attitudes in the 
face of provocation or perceived threat are likely to interfere with a peace- 
ful settlement of conflict. For Angell, one of the determinants of war is a 
lack of adequate cultural bridges which would promote international under- 
standing and prevent the outbreak of war when conflicts arise. It follows, 
from the conception of war as a phenomenon of deviant behavior, that 
war could be prevented by changing the people (their attitudes, motivations, 
understanding) and by placing individuals of a certain type into leadership 
positions. 


Farber, Gladstone and Angell do not claim, by any means, that the 


1 Many of the ideas presented in this article were originally developed at the 
1953 summer workshop of the Research Exchange on the Prevention of War by 
William Barth, Arthur Gladstone, Dean Pruitt and the author (6). The writer is very 
rateful to Robert Agger, Kenneth Boulding, Arthur Gladstone and Robert Hefner 
ae many helpful suggestions concerning the manuscript. 
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variables they discuss encompass the whole range of causes of war, and that 
wat should be treated exclusively as a deviation. To do so would be to 
neglect the social, economic and political conditions which provide the 
context for international relations. Out of these conditions very real con- 
flicts of interest among nations may arise, which in turn will have important 
effects on the probability of war. Attitudes and motivations of the kinds 
described by Farber, Gladstone and Angell may affect the extent to which 
nations are able to resolve their conflicts without recourse to war, but these 
attitudes are meaningful only in relation to the actual social conditions and 
may in part be determined by them. That these “‘societal” factors may out- 
weigh the importance of personal motivations and attitudes is suggested 
by the fact that “peace-loving” nations engage in war as often as ‘“‘war-like” 
nations; that a nation may follow a fairly consistent foreign policy over 
a period of time despite decisive changes in its leadership; that the same 
elite may be highly belligerent towards one nation, yet highly conciliatory 
towards another; and that nations may establish alliances with each other 
despite the existence of negative attitudes and misunderstandings (cf. 8). 


Those who deal with more macroscopic units tend to conceive of war 
as an instrument of policy. According to this view it is possible that war 
will occur even if the elite of a nation is not particularly subject to war-like 
motivations and attitudes and even if there is considerable understanding 
among the nations concerned. In fact, an elite may decide on war without 
any substantial provocation or threat. War in this view is one of many means 
used by an elite in the pursuit of its ends. An elite may decide ‘“cold- 
bloodedly” that war is necessary, or it may follow policies which are likely 
to result in war, in order that it may achieve certain ends that are important 
to it. Cottrell is quite explicit about this assumption. He conceptualizes 
wat as a consequence of human choice and an outcome of an elite’s normal 
pursuit of its ends. War will be selected if the elite considers it the course 
of action most likely to maximize its values. It follows from this view, as 
Cottrell points out, that to prevent war it would be necessary to show to 
the elite in a convincing way that war is not the best way to maximize their 
particular values, that it is actually more costly than other means available 
to them. 


The conception of war as an instrument of policy seems to rest on the 
further assumption that the choices made by the elite are essentially “ra- 
tional.” Cottrell indicates that these choices may be determined by myths, 
ptejudices and hunches, but he implies that they would be rational if the 
elite had all the necessary facts. They would choose peace if it could be 
demonstrated convincingly that peace would make more likely the maximiza- 
tion of their values. This, however, is precisely one of the major difficulties 
in war prevention. How can it be made clear and convincing to an elite 
that war is not the best means available to them? There have certainly been 
occasions when, to the objective observer, it seemed clear that war was not 
a desirable course of action, and yet, the elite résisted this evidence. Their 
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perceptions were distorted, either because of some particular investment in 
the method of war as such, unrelated to the rational, conscious ends that 
they were pursuing; or because of some strong resistance to the alternative 
means that were available. In such cases it would do little good to demon- 
strate that the elite’s ends could be served best by peaceful means, because 
the real problem would be to persuade the elite to accept the diagnosis. If 
it is true, as Cottrell suspects, that all the necessary conditions for his Model 
Five of a peaceful world exist except the condition that it be clearly manifest 
to all elites that war is inferior to peace in the pursuit of their values, then 
perhaps a major focus of research might be: how can this be made clearly 
manifest? It is here that the kinds of variables discussed by Gladstone, 
Farber and Angell may become of primary importance. Perhaps there is 
something in the basic values and character patterns of a nation and its 
elite or in their traditional attitudes towards the other nations concerned 
which predisposes them towards perceiving situations as requiring war 
and towards resisting alternative means. 


In short, we have tried to point out that while personal attitudes and 
motivations may be of great importance in the conduct of international 
relations, “societal” factors set very stringent limits on their operation; and 
while war and peace may be instruments of policy, selected by the elite in 
line with their goals, “attitudinal” factors predispose them towards one or 
the other course of action. The study of war and peace inevitably, therefore 
—as recent writers are increasingly pointing out—requires us to pay atten- 
tion to both societal and attitudinal factors and to the interaction between 
the two. 


Societal Factors 


It is probably clear from the preceding comments what we mean by 
societal factors. In the most general terms this refers to those variables which 
describe characteristics of the society as a whole. Societal factors relate to 
macroscopic units—usually nations, but sometimes also large segments of 
a nation, or certain groupings of nations. Some of these factors represent 
aggregations of actions on a part of a large number of individuals, or prod- 
ucts of such actions. In these cases the individual behavior is abstracted via 
concepts which refer to the aggregations or the products as such. 


There is a wide variety of societal factors that are likely to affect the 
probability of war and peace. For example, there are such “natural” factors 
as the geographic position of the country and the basic resources that it has 
available. Probably of great importance are the economic conditions of the 
country, including the kind of productive activities on which its economy is 
based, the point in the business cycle in which it finds itself, and the 
general standard of living of the population. Closely related are the tech- 
nological conditions, whose relationship to war and peace is described in 
detail by Cottrell. (See especially 2). Population factors may be related to 
tendencies towards geographic or economic expansion, and also determine 
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the manpower resources and hence the productive capacity and the military 
potential of a nation. Other military factors and strategic considerations 
are also likely to enter into the picture. And there are political conditions, 
such as the nature of the regime, the stability of the government, and the 
existence of internal political conflict. Finally, there are factors relating 
to international politics and diplomacy, such as the existence of power blocs 
and alliances, the maintenance of balance of power, and the many other 
factors which are the traditional domain of the students of international 
relations. 


It can be assumed that societal factors determine to a great extent the 
policies followed by the decision-making elite, since they affect the goals 
towards which the decision-makers are striving and the means that are 
available to them. For example, if nation A has a poorly developed tech- 
nology, it is likely that its elite will pursue a policy of peaceful cooperation 
vis-a-vis its more advanced neighbor B, both because the elite may desire 
technical and economic assistance from B and because it lacks the means 
for effective military resistance to B. Attitudinal factors may modify the 
effects of such societal factors, but the latter will surely set limits on the 
policies pursued by the elite. The decisions of the elite will be affected not 
only by the conditions in their own country, but also by the conditions in 
other countries and the resulting goals and means of these other elites. 
For example, if the conditions in nation C are such that the elite of C is 
bent on territorial expansion, and if C has the necessary resources to carry 
this program through, then the elite of A may decide to increase its own 
atms production and to enter into military alliances with other nations. Of 
course, here again, other factors enter into the picture: A’s perception of the 
goals and resources of C may be distorted because of certain attitudes on the 
part of the elite of A, or because of certain flaws in the communication 
process. 


The study of societal factors is important both in the analysis of a 
specific international situation, and in the derivation of general laws about 
international relations. In a specific situation, determination of such factors 
helps predict the probability of war or peace. It may also point to the specific 
conditions that would have to be changed in order to reduce the probability 
of war; and it may help to convince the elite—as Cottrell suggests—that war 
would not be the most effective means for maximizing their values. As far 
as general laws are concerned, it might be useful to establish two kinds of 
relationships. On the one hand, one could attempt to derive laws which 
link societal factors to certain broad social outcomes: in this types of law, 
in other words, both the independent and dependent variables would refer 
to macroscopic units (as they do in modern economic theory). On the other 
hand, one could attempt to derive laws which link societal factors to the 
decision-making processes. When we are dealing with laws of the first kind, 
it is possible to ignore the attitudes and motivations of the individuals who 
determine the final outcome, and to seek relationships completely on the 
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macroscopic level. When dealing with laws of the second kind, however, 
the importance of the attitudes and motivations of the decision-makers, and 
of all those who influence their decisions, becomes particularly apparent. 


Attitudinal Factors 


When speaking of “attitudinal” factors we refer, in a general way, to 
those variables which describe characteristics of individuals. Morte specific- 
ally, we want to deal with attitudes, values and motivations which are part 
of the individual's general outlook on the world and which determine his 
reactions to important social events. The individual—whether he be a 
member of the elite or of the public-at-large—brings these attitudes and 
motivations into situations which require decision and action relevant to 
international affairs. We might also speak of these variables as “predisposi- 
tional” factors, in that they tend to predispose the person towards one kind 
of perception, decision and action as over against another. 


Attitudinal factors relevant to international relations may be unique 
to the individual involved, or (and these are probably more important in 
international relations) they may be typical for the culture as a whole. 
The source of these attitudes may be in the past history of the individual 
(as Farber suggests), in the immediate social conditions of his society, or 
in previous interactions between his and other nations (as suggested by 
Angell). When their source is the life history of the individual, then we 
may speak of these attitudes as products of individual personality or national 
characic:—particularly if they are rooted in the process of socialization: 
we can then proceed, as Farber does, to relate attitudes to personality factors. 
When their source is interaction with the other nation, then they may take 
on the character of stereotypes and social distance scales (8). Regardless of 
the source, these factors constitute readinesses or tendencies to prefer certain 
kinds of goals over others, to choose or accept certain courses of action as 
over against others, to perceive and interpret the actions of other groups 
and nations in certain ways rather than in others. 


Examples of attitudinal factors that might affect international relations 
are attitudes toward other nations (often based on traditions of long stand- 
ing) ; attitudes towards internationalism in general (as discussed by Wright, 
for example), international organization, specific international bodies; atti- 
tudes towards one’s own nation, its destiny, its honor, its sovereignty; general 
attitudes relating to the perception of threat (as discussed by Gladstone) ; 
values or ideologies regarding war and violence, regarding alternative ways 
of resolving conflicts; expectations about war and assumptions about its 
inevitability; images of war and military life (such as the glamorization of 
war as an exciting experience, or as a test of heroism). As far as the general 
public is concerned, the kinds of attitudes that are particularly important 
are those which determine the extent to which people will accept the policies 
of the elite and the enthusiasm with which they will help to carry them out. 
Included here, for example, would be attitudes towards the government in 
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general and values regarding political action and individual responsibility. 
The acceptance and morale of the public is always a factor in foreign policy, 
although there are differences in the amount and kind of influence which 
public opinion exerts, depending on the political structure (5). 


It would be possible to ignore attitudinal factors and to deal completely 
on the level of societal factors if we could make two assumptions: (1) that 
the goals of decision-makers (and opinion-makers) are, within broad limits, 
geared to some sort of “objective needs” of the society, and (2) that the 
actions of the decision-makers are, by and large, rational, in the sense that 
they are chosen so as to maximize their conscious goals. In the field of 
international relations, however, it seems hardly possible to make these 
assumptions. First of all, the decisions are made and influenced by a large 
number of individuals and groups, each of whom brings into the picture 
a wide variety and a complex constellation of goals, many of which are only 
indirectly related to the international situation as such. The relation of 
this complex array of goals to the needs of the society is certainly not a 
simple one. Secondly, even some of the goals and values relating to war and 
peace which are generally shared in the society are not produced by the needs 
of the society in any objective sense, but rather by the dominant ideology 
and ethos. Thirdly, there appear to be preferences, in every society, for 
certain kinds of policies and actions, even if these do not lead to a maximiza- 
tion of conscious goals; and aversions to certain alternative policies which 
might actually be more profitable. These preferences become especially 
important since the ambiguities faced by decision-makers in the area of 
international relations make “rational” choices extremely difficult: the goals 
towards which they are striving are often not clear-cut, particularly when 
they aim for goals which are incompatible with each other and when some 
important goals are not verbalized; and frequently they have little objective 
basis for evaluating the consequences of various courses of action, par- 
ticularly when these evaluations depend on guesses about the goals, plans 
and reactions of other nations. For all these reasons, then, it seems to be 
necessary to supplement the study of societal factors with a study of attitudi- 
nal factors, and particularly to deal with the interaction between the two. 


The study of attitudinal factors, just like the study of societal factors, 
is important both in the analysis of a specific international situation and in 
the derivation of general laws. It is necessary to establish the exact nature 
of the attitudes that underlie foreign policy, as well as public opinion on 
international affairs. Without this information, programs designed for 
attitude change may be ineffective since they may not be aimed at the 
relevant issues. 


Structural Factors 


The attempt to deal with the interaction between societal and attitudinal 
factors raises the question of whose attitudes have to be studied. One could 
arbitrarily limit oneself to the official decision-makers. In doing so, however, 
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a great deal of information would be lost, since they are not the only ones 
who have a hand in formulating policy. Their decisions are influenced by 
various individuals and groups, official and unofficial, within their own 
nation as well as outside it. Within a given country, the list of influential 
groups would include, for example, governmental agencies, legislative 
bodies, military agencies, economic groupings, various pressure groups, and 
the communications industry. Outside of the nation it would include the 
elites of other nations with whom this particular nation is in alliance or 
who are co-members in certain regional groupings, international organiza- 
tions (such as the U. N.) and less official international bodies (such as 
churches and labor organizations). To varying degrees, the actions of de- 
cision-makers are also determined by public opinion and public sentiment. 
If we want to take into account the effects of these different influences, we 
have to deal with the problem of how the attitudes and actions of the dif- 
ferent groups and individuals are aggregated so as to produce national policy 
and action. In other words, we have to identify the individuals and groups 
who are able to exert influence, and to determine the degree to which they 
are influential, the issues over which they have some contro], and the way 
in which they exert their influence. 


The need for dealing with this problem of aggregation brings into 
focus a third set of factors that have to be studied: structural factors, 
including the power structure and the communication structure of the nations 
in question, Study of the power structure would reveal which groups have 
control over foreign policy decisions (or, more probably, over particular 
areas of foreign policy) and under what conditions and in what ways they 
can make their influence felt. Study of the communication structure would 
reveal which groups have access to the information enabling them to play 
a role in foreign policy and to communication channels enabling them to 
exert influence. The distinction between power structure and communication 
structure is, of course, only a formal one, since in actuality power depends 
on a central position in the communication structure, and vice versa. 


Structural factors represent a level of analysis different from that of 
either societal or attitudinal factors. As we have seen, societal factors 
typically describe characteristics of nations; attitudinal factors refer to 
characteristics of individuals. In the study of structural factors, however, 
the units of analysis are formal or informal structures, or machineries for 
aggregating the values of a variety of individuals and groups (cf. 1). Struc- 
tural factors refer to the characteristics of such structures or machineries. 
These factors are of great importance since they determine the way in which 
societal and attitudinal factors are channelled into decisions and actions. 
The nature of this channelling process in itself may have decisive effects 
on the probability of war and peace. It is quite conceivable that two situa- 
tions in which societal and attitudinal factors are alike will have different 
effects depending on the power and communication structures through which 
decisions are made. 
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Since decisions are affected by groups and individuals within and 
outside the nation, it is important to study both the national and inter- 
national structures. The national structure will affect, among other things, 
the amount and kind of influence exerted by public opinion. On the one 
hand, it will determine the extent to which the public is able to make its 
“will” felt, i.e, how much information is available to the citizens, how 
much power they have to influence policy, and how much opportunity is 
given them to communicate their wishes to the decision-makers. One might 
assume, for example, that there would be considerable differences in this 
respect between democracies and dictatorships, although these differences 
are by no means simple, since in the area of foreign relations dictatorships 
also consider the public will in order to be sure of morale and support, and 
democracies also ignore and manipulate the public will in determining 
policy. On the other hand, structural factors will largely determine the actual 
content of public opinion, by affecting the kinds of information that will 
be communicated to the public. A totalitarian regime, for example, is in 
a better position to manipulate public opinion since it has almost sole con- 
trol over the mass media of communication. 


. In studying the international structure, we would have to consider 
the alliances and groupings to which a nation belongs. Elites of allied 
nations will be in a position to exert influence on this nation’s policies, de- 
pending on the degree to which it needs their support and the extent to 
which channels of communication are available. If two nations involved in 
a potential conflict are themselves allies or co-members of a group of nations, 
certain additional channels for mutual influence and resolution of the con- 
flict would be available; and also, both would be more receptive to in- 
fluence from other allies. An international organization would be in a 
position to exert influence on a given nation depending on its power, the 
place of the nation within the structure of the international organization, 
the availability of institutionalized ways of dealing with conflicts between 
nations, and the extent to which it provides open channels of communication 
among its member-nations. International communication structures, formal 
and informal, will be of decisive importance, since they will determine to 
a large extent the way in which one nation will interpret the intentions and 
estimate the capacities of other nations. 


In the analysis of a specific international situation, one would want to 
identify the different positions in the power and communication structures 
and determine the amount and manner of influence exerted by each. While 
this appears to be a huge task, it may actually turn out that the number of 
people that have decisive influence on international relations is fairly small 
(cf. 4). This kind of analysis would point to the groups that are influential 
and upon whom attempts at changing attitudes should be concentrated; and 
to possible changes in the structure (e.g., increasing the power or informa- 
tion of certain groups) which might produce changes in foreign policy. On 
the level of general laws, we would want to establish relationships between 
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particular kinds of structures and the probability of war and peace. The 
derivation of such laws would be greatly facilitated if we had concepts that 
provide summary descriptions of complex structures (such as democratic 
vs. totalitarian). The development of such concepts is a difficult task, and 
it is here that a great deal of creative imagination is needed. 


The Process of Interaction Between Nations 


In our attempt to provide a preliminary kind of mapping or frame- 
work for research on international relations we have, so far, distinguished 
three types of variables which may affect the probability of war and peace. 
Up to this point this framework is essentially static. We have discussed 
relationships between these variables and the probability of war or peace 
at a: given moment in time, but have not presented the variables in the 
context of continuing interactions between nations. The interaction between 
nations, of course, involves an ever-changing succession of events. An action 
on the part of one nation, as Gladstone points out, will be communicated 
to another, and produce a reaction which in turn will be communicated to 
the first nation, and so on. It is very likely that the effects of our three 
types of factors will change in relation to this flow of events. For example, 
if nations A and B mutually distrust each other but are both disarmed, the 
chances of war are probably low; as these two nations become engaged, 
however, in the mutual stimulation of an armaments race (7), the effect 
of attitudes of distrust on the probability of war is likely to become more 
noticeable. To be sure, it may happen that there are forces so strong that 
they will determine war or peace almost regardless of particular events in 
the relations between two nations: for example, a nation may initiate war 
without provocation, or keep out of war no matter how extreme the provoca- 
tion. In general, however, societal, attitudinal and structural factors will 
operate with reference to specific events in the process of interaction, and 
a useful framework must, therefore, include consideration of these events. 


In line with this requirement, we would state the problem with which 
the framework deals as follows: when a particular event, or situation of 
interaction, occurs, what is the probability that its outcome will be peace or 
war, and how is this probability affected by societal, attitudinal and struc- 
tural factors? By situation of interaction is meant any action on the part 
of A which is communicated to B and which B deems relevant to its own 
interests. Selecting a specific situation of interaction and trying to determine 
its outcome is, of course, an abstraction from the real situation made for 
purposes of exposition. In actuality, especially in present-day international 
relations, there are always a series of situations of interaction occurring 
simultaneously and it is impossible to trace the effects of one of them without 


taking into account the whole set of events that are occurring. Perhaps, | 


eventually, this gulf will be bridged by the development of indices which 
stand for a whole set of simultaneous events, such as Richardson’s index 
of arms expenditures (7). 
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‘he A situation of interaction, or a series of such situations is, however, 
hat _ not the proper starting-point for our analysis. Each situation of interaction 
tic occurs in the context of the general /evel of interaction that exists between 
md two nations. Level of interaction refers to the nature of the relationship 
as it extends over a period of time. Examples of such levels are all-out war, 
limited war, armed peace, stable compromise, peaceful cooperation, and 
federation. The level of interaction is, of course, never completely stable. 
“i There will always be fluctuations in it due to forces pushing it one way or 
al the other. We can say, however, that a given level of interaction exists be- 
tween two nations, as long as, despite minor fluctuations, the relationship 
ce, ; es é x ae 
a will tend towards an equilibrium over a period of time. It is this level of 
interaction, then, that should be used as the starting-point for analysis, and 
ace PRRTER : ; : : 
the the effects of a specific situation of interaction must be evaluated in relation 
to this general level. We might restate the problem with which the frame- 


a work deals as follows: when a particular situation of interaction occurs, what 
teq _ 8 the probability that the sequence of events initiated by it will produce a 
to change in a given level of interaction, or that—despite minor fluctuations— 
ree the level will remain stable and return to its equilibrium; and how is this 
rm probability affected by societal, attitudinal and structural factors ?? 

the If we want to design research that will help us answer this question, 


ed, it would be useful to have some way of spelling out the sequence of events 
ect | that leads from a particular situation of interaction (or set of such situa- 
ore tions) to a final outcome (i.e., change of or return to the initial level of 
hat interaction). This kind of detailed analysis of the sequence will give us a 
in picture of exactly how a given outcome is produced. When we know this 
vat process we are in a much better position to evaluate the effects of different 
ca- societal, attitudinal and structural factors on this outcome. The usefulness 
vill of a detailed analysis is particularly clear when we are interested in pro- 
ind ducing change: we may be unable to change a situation of interaction which 
ats. initiates a sequence, but we might be able to change the final outcome by 
ich affecting one or another step in the sequence. 


of Steps in the Sequence of Events 


ve We shall illustrate the kind of analysis we have in mind by suggesting 
a distinction among five steps in the sequence of events that is initiated by 
tes a given situation of interaction. These steps refer to the sequence of events 
P 

ine 2 It is likely that the factors that determine changes in the level of interaction 


for Will turn out to be the most significant variables in his area. In general there seem 
nal to be forces, as Wright has pointed out in his discussion of regulatory research, 
: towards the maintenance of a stable equilibrium in international relations. If this 
ing | equilibrium breaks down and a new level of interaction is achieved, such as the out- 
out | break of war, then it must mean that some kind of turning-point has been reached 
| which caused a reversal in the direction of the forces that usually maintain the 
PS, | equilibrium. The same would be true if the relationship between two nations has 
‘ich | been one of intermittent war and armed peace for a period of time, and then it turns 
Jex | into one of friendly cooperation. An understanding of the characteristics of such 
| turning-points and the factors that affect them would be a great advance in our 
| knowledge. : 
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within a single nation only. Actually, of course, a situation of interaction will! 
initiate a sequence in every nation that is involved in the interaction. More-| 
Over, events occurring in one nation will produce reactions in other nations,” 
which in turn will initiate new sequences of events. The final outcome of a 
situation of interaction depends, therefore, on a number of Sequences oc- 
curring simultaneously or successively in different nations. We shall restrict 
ourselves, however, to an analysis of a single sequence in one nation, keep- 
ing in mind that it represents only a small part of the flow of events. The 
steps are merely illustrative, and may not at all represent the best way of 
slicing the process. 


(1) Communication about the situation to the elite and other segment; 
of the population: What is the content of the information that is com. 
municated? How much distortion has entered into it and what is the 
direction of the distortion ? 


(2) Definition of the situation and perception of choices: Is there a 
perception of threat or provocation? Is the situation defined as one of con- 
flict or harmony? As a matter of central importance to the nation or one of 
peripheral interest? What courses of action are seen as available to the 
policy-makers and other influential groups? Do they see the choices as 
limited to the use of violent force or do they consider other alternatives? 


(3) Development of a climate or state of readiness for certain actions: 
Is the general climate favorable to violence or to compromise? Is the 
atmosphere characterized by military preparations, threat, expectations of 
attack and war, anxiety and hysteria—or is it characterized by calm, con- 
fidence, faith in existing mechanisms for adjusting conflict, disarmament, 
and conciliatory gestures? 


(4) Commission of specific acts relevant to the interests of the other 
nation: “hat specific actions are taken by the government or by other of- 
ficial or unofficial groups or individuals? Are actions of a hostile nature 
taken, such as border incidents, blockades, etc.? Actions of a friendly or 
conciliatory nature? 


(5) Achievement of a new level of interaction or return to the initial 
equilibrium: Does the situation of interaction which initiated the sequence 
of steps represent only a temporary fluctuation in the level of interaction 
between the nations, or does it lead to a general change in the level of 
interaction? If a new level develops, what is its nature? 


Research can be done on the relationships among these five steps, and 
particularly on the relationship between each step and the final outcome of 
the sequence. For example, we might study whether certain kinds of climate | 
are conducive to certain kinds of specific actions; or whether certain de- 


finitions of the situation are more likely to result in war than others. In} 


general, it can be assunied that the sequence of steps we have outlined repre- 
sents a cumulative process, at least to some extent: a particular situation of 
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interaction is likely to be communicated in a particular way; this communica- 
tion, in turn, is likely to produce a particular definition of the situation, and 
so on. 


The chain reaction which is implied here, however, is by no means 
inevitable—and that is precisely where societal, attitudinal and structural 
factors enter the picture. The way in which a given sequence develops 
towards a final outcome depends on a large number of factors of these three 
types. A given factor may affect any or all of the steps in the sequence, 
and in this way alter the probability of a given outcome: it may enhance 
the probability that the sequence will take its “natural course” or it may 
help to reverse the course of events. For example, let us say nation A has 
taken an action which appears threatening to nation B, but A and B are 
actually allies and very dependent on each other because of the existence of 
a common enemy. This fact is likely to affect the way in which the event 
is communicated, such that the threat will be minimized; even if it happens 
that the event is communicated with its full impact, it is likely that the situa- 
tion will be redefined so as to reduce that impact. In every stage of the 
process it is likely that forces will be created in the direction of maintaining 
the existing level of interaction, and that the “natural” sequence will be 
reversed. On the other hand, let us say again that nation A has taken an 
action which appears threatening to nation B, but this time the elite of B 
is an oligarchy which is in danger of losing its power and therefore eager 
to create a climate of external threat. In this case, forces will be created to 
enhance the impact of the communication of the threatening event, the 
definition of the situation as one of imminent danger, and the creation of 
a climate of anxiety and hysteria. 


Spelling out the steps in the sequence of events that lead to a final 
outcome is likely to suggest hypotheses about various societal, attitudinal 
and structural factors that may affect the probability of war or peace. There 
are many such factors which affect final outcomes by virtue of the fact that 
they influence particularly one or another of the steps in the sequence, e.g., 
the kinds of choices that are perceived or the kind of climate that is de- 
veloped. Some of these factors are only indirectly related to the international 
situation as such. It is quite possible that factors of this sort would not 
come into consideration if we deal only with final outcomes, and not with 
the detailed processes whereby these outcomes are produced. 


Let us look at some examples. We might hypothesize that a climate 
favorable to war would develop as a function of such factors as economic 
recession, general feelings of insecurity and instability of values, and a 
central role in the communication structure on the part of veterans’ or- 
ganizations and “‘patriotic’ groups. Some relatively harmless situation 
of interaction may occur, to which these factors may have no particular 
relevance. Yet, by enhancing the development of a climate of war-prepara- 
tion, they may have profound effects on the final outcome. To take another 
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example, we might hypothesize that nation A will commit isolated acts of 
a hostile nature against nation B, even though the elite wants to stay out 
of war, if nation B has a low military potential and hence little capacity 
to retaliate; if the people of A believe in the effectiveness of violence and 
the threat of violence; and if certain pressure groups have the power to 
influence specific actions even though these go counter to the government's 
over-all policy. It seems to us that, in general, it would be fruitful to 
formulate hypotheses relating societal, attitudinal and structural factors to 
individual steps in the sequence. 


Spelling out the steps in the sequence has another advantage in that 
it greatly increases the range of researchable problems. It is usually difficult 
to do research in which certain factors are related to final outcomes, but it 
is much simpler to relate these factors to some of the steps in the sequence 
that leads to the final outcome. For example, if we wanted to establish 
the relationship between attitudes of internationalism and the frequency 
of war, we would be restricted to historical research in which our indices of 
attitudes would not be very trustworthy. If, however, we wanted to relate atti- 
tudes of internationalism to the way in which situations of interaction are de- 
fined, then we could set up a wide variety of empirical researches and might 
even be able to design appropriate experimental models (3). Of course, we 
could also have to establish the kind of relationship that exists between the 
definition of a situation and the final outcome of a sequence of events that 
this situation initiates. 


Summary and Conclusions 


We have presented a framework for research on war and peace designed 
to answer the following question: Given a particular level of interaction 
between two nations, what is the probability that the sequence of events 
initiated by a given situation of interaction will produce war or peace, or 
some other final outcome? The framework suggests a breakdown of the 
sequence of events into five steps: communication of the event, definition 
of the situation, development of a climate, commission of specific actions, 
and achievement of a new level of interaction (or return to the initial 
equilibrium) . It suggests, further, a distinction among three types of factors 
which are likely to affect each step in the sequence and hence the final 
outcome of the interaction: societal, attitudinal and structural factors. 
These three types of factors differ in terms of the units of analysis and 
levels of theorizing to which they refer: societal factors describe character- 
istics of nations, attitudinal factors characteristics of individuals, and struc- 
tural factors characteristics of structures or aggregating machineries. Societal 
factors set limits on international relations; attitudinal factors determine 
predispositions towards certain decisions and actions and thus modify the 
effects of societal factors; and structural factors determine who influences 
decisions and how this influence is exerted and thus prescribe the way in 
which societal and attitudinal factors are channelled into action. It is 
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assumed that factors of each of these three types are important in determin- 
ing the final outcome of interactions between nations, and that their effects— 
and particularly the effects of interaction between them—should be explored. 


The framework is applicable not only to existing societal, attitudinal 
and structural conditions, and the effects that they might have on one or 
more of the steps in the sequence of events, but also to potential conditions. 
In other words, we could ak the question: What sets of conditions would 
have to exist (or be created) in order that the sequence of events would have 
a particular desired outcome? This is, of course, the question with which 
most of us are really concerned, since we are afraid that the existing con- 
ditions in the world will lead to war, and want to discover conditions 
which would increase the chances for peace. Research oriented to this ques- 
tion would explore alternatives to the techniques used by the great powers 
today for the resolution of international conflicts; and ways of changing 
societal conditions, attitudes and social structure so that they would favor 
the chances for peace. 


The framework can be visualized, essentially, as a matrix consisting of 
fifteen cells. Each of these cells poses special questions of its own, which 
need to be subjected to research. Similarly, relations among the cells have 
to be investigated. The framework is not intended to be a theory as such: 
it does not propose a set of concepts, definitions and propositions and does 
not postulate relationships between specific variables or derive hypotheses 
for research. It is intended to be preliminary to the steps of theorizing and 
hypothesis-testing. It is at best the scaffolding within which theories may 
be built. Essentially, it is designed to call attention to the types of variables 
that may be important and to help us determine relevant questions for 
research. In short, it is simply a more systematic way of asking questions 
which can then be subjected to empirical tests. As research is done on a 
given question, it is hoped that creative theories will be developed to deal 
with it. The kinds of research that are needed and the kinds of theoretical 
models that will prove useful will differ for the different questions. Eventu- 
ally it may be possible to build a coordinated theory with a unified set of 
concepts to handle the entire framework, but for the present it will prob- 
ably be most fruitful to use separate concepts and miniature theories for 
the different questions, which are most suited to their particular requirements. 


It is not very likely that anyone will use the framework as the basis 
for a research program. Theories and research do not usually develop out of 
such a formal mapping of the problems of a field, but rather out of sub- 
stantive interest in a small part of the field. And, indeed, this is probably 
the most productive method of operating. What is the potential value, then, 
of a framework such as this? 


This can be answered only in the light of the present status of research 
on war and peace. Among many social scientists there is a pronounced feel- 
ing of pessimism about this area. They feel that the problems are so complex 
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and so much in need of a sophisticated interdisciplinary attack, that social 
science today is not capable of handling them. They are not at all encouraged 
by the one-sided theories of war and peace that claim to offer complete 
explanations, when in actual fact they neglect some of the most obvious 
variables, nor are they encouraged by isolated researches which appear to be 
related to war and peace, but whose relevance is not at all established. In 
this atmosphere it is particularly important for those who are concerned 
with research in this area to get their bearings: to gain a clearer conception 
of the limits of the field, and of the relation of different research approaches 
to one another. If we can find this kind of orientation, we may be less likely 
to despair and consider the problem unmanageable, and more likely to 
proceed with research on the assumption that our limited and partial ap- 
proaches will eventually add up to something and fit into a larger picture. 
It séems to us that the potential contribution of a mapping of the field, such 
as is attempted in the framework we have described and in this issue as a 
whole, is precisely that it can help provide orientation and perspective. 
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